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MISS. ELGA DANIELS, “COTTON QUEEN OF TEXAS,” AND HER COUNTY AGENT... THIS CLUB GIRL PRODUCED NEARLY 2% BALES ON 








FIVE ACRES OF COTTO 
PER PLOW 


es E. WILSON, of Equality” 
bama, made the best record ig: 
ducing cotton on the five-acre pf 
Coosa County, Alabama, in 1926 5 
rome had five acres which he worked acu 
as >: = i: —a ing to instruction by S. M. Day, ¢ 


rae 


A + S 
A bes 5° 4 LP + agent; and these five acres made § 
a 7AM 7% bales. On a total of 35 acres 
' cluding his five-acre plot, he mz 
bales, which means that he made 
bales on 30 acres and 7% bales on § 
acres. The difference in yields wag 
to the difference in methods, seed @ 
fertilizer. ‘ 
Mr. Wilson fertilized his five acres! 
the “Auburn maximum” for his 
It consists of a home mixture of | 
2-Ton pounds acid phosphate, 200 pounds t 
an : me family rag soda, and 25 pounds muriate ; 
ne ag : He used the Piedmont-Cleveland 9 
riety, left the stalks comparatively 
and cultivated enough to keep the 
and grass down. re 
Mr. Wilson is successful as a genem 
farmer. He runs three plows and 
ally has 8 to 10 acres of cotton per gy 
Last year he had a little more. Ing 
dition, he tries to have eight acres 4 
corn to the plow, and, along with oom 
and cotton, he grows other feed crops: 
Last year he sold six hogs in add 


“Caterpillar” track-type tractors have the stamina to supplying his own meat. This 9g 
of rugged brute strength .... the staying power he expects to sell more. He is thimk 
to conquer any tough job on time. This is what also of adding a few sheep to his 
you want in 2 tractor. You want power, surplus He thinks that five is just the 
power. Power to pull larger units, to cover more > gee? of po olen aay ae plow i 
pened ete: ll “ete Se plo ve do the and can cultivate five saber al satel in 
of pee earth; to job on : yor aed crops and pick it hy 
schedule, regardless ther exactly as planned. without ving to pay out so much @ 
Then you want LONG LIFE. And, pe you ey for labor. His plan this year ig 
figure results on the basis of long life and economy have 15 acres of cotton for three plows 


of operation, you'll buy a “Caterpillar” Tractor for He will follow the same plan that 
better crops, quicker work, cheaper production, followed with his five acres last 
larger profits. . He is cutting down his acres but he 
produce as efficiently by following f 
methods by which he got the best resulif 
in 1926. In this way he will make # 
cheap. P. O. DAVIS. © 


YANCEY BROTHERS wx. YANCEY TRACTOR CO. 
550-556 Whitehall Street 109-115 Booker Avenue i as nme cur a 
ATLANTA, GA. ALBANY, GA. I 05, ater taming under = op 


and planted in rows about 334 feet aj 


(aterpillar’ Tractors Road Building Machinery. Contractors Equipment | 4 sro sve inches in drill. 

I cultivated three times. I began oie 
Pee ting the first which ripened about 

} gust 15 and fed therm to poultry. Is 

noticed that these stalks were beginmil 

to “sucker” and before frost they Ma 

from two to four small! heads of 

grain. 

My sagrain paid me better than aay) 
crop I grew because feed was scattt 
and I did not have to buy high-pricet 
scratch grain for my flock of 225 While 
Leghorns. I made an estimated yield @ 
60 bushels per acre. A. CS 

Etowah County, Ala. ‘ 


IT PLEASES ALL AGES! 


THIRTEEN-year-old boy tells 07 

“I believe Under the 4-H Flag is 1 

best serial The Progressive Farmer 1% 
ever had.” 

And at the same time the following 

note from a reader nearly seven time) 


thirteen comes to us :— 
“Do you have the story of ‘Under 


MIX NITRA-GERM WITH BEANS WHEN PLANTING AND 
WE WILL GU GUARANTEE A BRITER CROP. i ATTEN 4-H Flag’ in book form? If you 
O MAIL ERS tel me the price and I will order it 


YOUR MONE Ww ny BE i REFUND NDED TO YOU UPON DEMAND. i 
“State - song ange your company once. 
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Please send me your Power Farming booklet. 
Name 


} RED, Box or Street No. 
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Athens, Ga.—‘We believe thoroughly in legitimate 
., produces and pi recommend it highly.—Paul ‘ ’ “Tt is so long between drams and I a 


Tabor, Field C Crop Speciatt. 
S00 PER ACRE DE Dat Jo mor sarisyaCromy. mrrea GEE iN. | ae ee oe ae 
UCTIONS. DONT S SEND MONEY—WE MAKE SHIPMENT C.O.D. nese ome “S. McD. SHIFL $ 4 
. & —~ writes: ‘The Peas with NitrA-Germ are three times as large as Rockingham County, Va. +a 
2B peas. The others have 


LAND. A WRITTEN GUARANTKE 1007 
IPMENT. TRY TT ON PART OF YOUR PLANTINGS AT OUR Your boy out of club work m 
FOR INFORMATION. ' means another year of bortm 


lost for the bey. 




















|W. C. LASSETTER 
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etting Richer Lands and More Feed 


Summer Legumes Will Help Us Toward Those Two Goals and That ‘$500 More” 


ROW your own feed,” say the livestock author- 

ities. “Grow your own feed,” say the diversi- 
: fication authorities. “Grow your own feed,” 
wy those who see the predicament the one-crop farmer 
mvariably gets into. And everyone who has had any 
2 appreciable experience recognizes 
that to “grow your own feed,” is 
one of the effective ways of help- 
ing to get that extra $500 from 
farming each year. And when a 
Southern farmer undertakes to 
grow his own feed or even a part 
of it, he is not likely to overlook 
the summer legumes — cowpeas, 
soybeans, of velvet beans. But the 
feed supply is not the only benefit 
to be derived from the summer 


Mbeumes for there is the soil improvement so well 


to all as a result of the growth of the sum- 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


Managing Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


of the availability of mechanical means of saving the 
seed. In some sections a market has been developed 
for soybeans to be crushed for oil. 


While velvet beans are not grown to any appreciable 
extent in Texas, except. in a rather small area in the 
southeastern part, there are one or more’ varieties that 
will mature in the eastern fourth of the state and it is 
possible this might become a fairly valuable summer 
legume in parts of that section. This* crop has its 
greatest stronghold in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and North Florida, but is grown successfully in Louis- 
iana, most of Arkansas, West Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina, and Eastern North Carolina. Velvet beans can 
hardly be used for hay except on thin, sandy soils of 
the Lower South. They can best be planted in corn 
and pastured off in the fall and winter or else be picked 


“Various other similar e 

the highly beneficial effect o 

ceeding crops.” 

Varieties to Grow.—Among the best known va- 
rieties of cowpeas are Whippoorwill, New Era, Groit; 
Iron, and Brabham. The last two are especially neces- 
sary in those sections where the soils are infested with 
wilt and reotknot, They are resistant to these troubles, 
The Chinese Red is a variety coming into much promi- 
nence in parts of Texas. 


eriments all point to 
velvet beans on suc- 


There are many good varieties of soybeans, but for 
hay there probably are none that excel the Otootan and 
the Laredo. Both have fine stems and produce well. 
The Otootan is quite a late variety but makes best 
yields of hay. The Laredo is somewhat earlier and 
usually produces a better seed crop. The Laredo is 
also said to be quite resistant to wilt and rootknot and 
therefore should be sole choice for land so infested. 


i legumes. ‘ gary alin ts nes The Biloxi is a very large growing variety of soy- 

Southern farmers who are already making that extra “OF S®®¢ an@ then be pastured. bean but the quality of hay is not so good because of 

ch mi ) by growing their own feed supply have for the Soil Building Values.—Every farmer knows some- the coarse stems. There are many other good varieties 
ar is thing of the value of cowpeas for soil building. North adapted to various purposes. 


# part adopted the following rules relative to sum- 


Carolina farmers say that ordinarily crops following a 


Of the varieties of velvet beans, the Alabama, some- 


that pene f soybeans sh in yield of from 10 
SRR 2. Grow Ieoume crop in every acre of corn, “oP of soybeans show an increase in yl of from 10 sine ale the Early Speed or the S0-Day Speed 
2. Grow a legume crop on every acre of stubble , lets . ; “3 is most common and probably best suited over a larger 
be: . ? - f Farmers’ Bulletin 1276, give examples of soil im- share of the velvet bean growing area. For the Lower 
~~ @ Wherever practicable, have*a few acres de- provement values secured from velvet beans :— “South, later varieties, such as the Oséeola, the Florida, 
ads © voted wholly to one of the summer legumes best “Many experiments have been conducted to de- etc., are probably better. 
VIS. e - M@4hted to that section. termine the effect of velvet beans on the next crop When to Plant.—All of these crops are subject to 
) Which Crops to Grow.—For feed production, the he wal pinot and nearly all indicate highly bene- damage by frost and ‘should not be planted until after 
yp facticable summer legumes for most sections are cow- y > honk Baer 3 Q all danger of frost is past. Ordinarily, it is best to 
; soybeans, velvet beans, and peanuts. For soil : - the ee ns emg pa dean Sta- wait for the soil to warm somewhat. Especially is this 
a d iprovement purposes, peanuts are negligible because O18 andes pe eggld i oh epee ra ay, 1126 true of velvet beans. Soybeans are not quite so sus- 
veal 0 much of the plant is removed in harvesting. PracA pounds; after velvet beans plowed under, 1578 ps ot to ne page « as _ the — ae farm- 
a wher pastured off by hogs can peanuts be consider pounds. Corn was planted on these plats the follow- ers have made it a rule to plant soybeans in the rows 
+ ana (value as a soil improvement crop. When soybeans ing year. That which yielded 918 pounds of cot- at the time corn is planted. Others prefer to wait 
7# and cowpeas are cut for hay they, too, are not of as ton gave 18 bushels of corn, while the plat that about two weeks or more to give the corn opportunity 
a fat value for soil improvement as is commonly produced 1,578 pounds of cotton yielded 25.5 bush- to get a better start. 
ag ught and yet there is a distinct value shown in their els of corn. Legumes With Every Acre of Corn—Most farm- 
: fect on succeeding-crops such as to well justify their “At the Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Sta~ ers throughout the South have learned the value of 
= pnsideration in that connection. Where cowpeas and tion the seed cotton yield per acre after cowpeas planting cowpeas, soybeans, or velvet beans in the corn. 


plowed under was 1,355 pounds; after soybeans 
after velvet beans 


Velvet beans are practically always planted in the row 
with the corn. While some plant soybeans and cow- 
peas in the rows with the corn, many make it a rule 
to plant a row of corn and a row of peas or beans, and 
some two rows of cern fo one of peas or beans. While 
one seldom gets quite as much corn per acre by this 
plan, the total yield of forage is much greater than 
from corn alone. This plan is especially desirable for 
land that produces less than 35 or 40 
bushels of corn per acre and practically 
imperative for land producing 20 bush- 
els per acre or less. This, too, is an ex- 
cellent method by which to produce the 
seed supply. Peanuts, too, are grown in 
this way in many sections. This plan 
is valuable where the crop is to be 


ybeans are grown for seed production and the residue 
# vines is left on the land, the benefit is distinctly 
freater, although much of the nitrogen contained in the 
idue is lost before another crop may be planted. As 
@ general rule, velvet beans have a better opportunity 
bimprove soils because usually so much more residue 

m the crop is left on the land. 
~In the long run the choice of a summer legume crop 
Mwill depend upon local adaptations, the 
Principal purpose to which the crop is 
sto be put, and the availability and cost 

seed. 

+ For Texas, the cowpea is suited, 
g grown to some extent in all parts 
the state except the southwestern 
tion and quite extensively in the 


plowed under, 1,488 pounds; 
plowed under, 1,550 pounds. 

“At the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion the yield per acre of corn after corn was 13.5 
bushels; after velvet bean stubble, 17.9 bushels; 
after velvet beans plowed under, 25.9 bushels. The 
velvet beans were planted after oat stubble was 
plowed under. 


= “< 








BULLETINS THAT HELP MAKE RICHER LANDS 


Hz is a list of Farmers’ Bulletins that will help us in one or more ways 
to make richer lands and get heavier yields:— 


tern half of the state. It is well 


ad ted to all remaining parts of the 


~ Soybeans are considered a safe crop 
Mabout the eastern third of Texas and 
9m there throughout the remainder 


if the South. In ‘many sections of the 
theast where in recent years cow- 
have frequently failed to produce 
tisfactory seed crops, soybeans are 
idly replacing them. In the rice- 
Owing areas soybeans have been 
ind to be the most effective crop for 


%0 il improvement and for reducing the 
evalence of red rice. 


In many sec- 
farmers are turning to soybeans 
because the hay’ is somewhat 


fore easily cured and partly because 


519—Intensive Farming in the Cotton Belt. 

660—How to Control Weeds. 

873—Utilizing Farm Wastes in Feeding 
Live Stock. 

921—Principles of Liming Soils. 

924—A Simple Way to Increase Crop 
Yields. 

931—Soybeans in Systems of Farming in 
the Cotton Belt. 


985—Systems of Farming in Southeastern 
States. 

98%6—Farm -Practices That Increase Crop 
Yields. 

1008—Lowering Farm Labor Costs by Har- 
vesting With Live Stock. 

1121—Factors That Make for Successful 
Farming in the South. 

1250—Green Manuring. 

1386—Terracing Farm Lands. 


Put an X-mark opposite the names of bulletins you need most, fill in the 
following and mail to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


{ will thank you to send me the Farmers’ 


in the above list. 


R.F.D. No..... 


In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
Bulletins I have checked with an X-mark 


pastured. 

Legumes After Small Grain. — 
Wherever possible every acre of stub- 
ble land after small grains should be 
planted as quickly as possible to cow- 
peas or soybeans. Don’t waste time 
plowing the land. Put the disk harrow 
on and loosen the surface to about three 
inches, doing the work as quickly after 
harvesting as possible before the land 
dries too badly. Plowing only serves 
to dry the soil out more deeply and 
make germination of the seed more 
uneven unless you are fortunate enough 
to get a good shower. 

Editor’s Note.—In next week’s issue 


Clarence Poe will discuss Wiser Farm 
Financing This Year as a means of get- 





ting “$500 more” from farming in 1927, 
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The McNary-Haugen Bill and the Farm Problem 


HE bitterly one-sided arraignment of the Mc- 

Nary-Haugen Bill by President Coolidge has led 

many farmers to try to inform themselves more 
carefully about the matter. Many persons are asking 
for more specific and less prejudiced explanations. as to, 
just how the bill would have operated and its relations 
to the American farm problem. Consequently it seems 
worth while to review this matter again—especially in- 
asmuch as the proponents of the McNary-Haugen Bill 
propose to continue educating the public with a view 
to getting it or something better when Congress meets 
again next , . 

The products it was proposed to put under the oper- 
ation of this law are wheat, corn, swine, rice, cotton, 
and tobacco. 

These crops may be divided into two classes, accord- 
ing as to whether the export or domestic consumption 
is greater. The volume of home or domestic consump- 
tion of wheat, corn, and swine is much larger than the 
volume of exports. On the other hand, cotton, rice, 
and ‘tobacco are largely exported, the exports in each 
cast being around 60 per cent of the total crop. It is 
apparent, therefore, that in handling wheat, corn, and 
swine, a different method must be pursued from that 
used in handling cotton, rice, and tobacco; and differ- 
ent effects are possible. 

Let us take wheat as an example of the crops chiefly 
consumed here in America. The exports of wheat, in- 
cluding flour, amount to only about 25 per cent of our 
production. Unquestionably, the purpose of the fram- 
ers of the McNary-Haugen Bill was to not only stabil- 
ize the price, but to raise the price-level of the domes- 
tic market above that of the world-market. 

The domestic price of manufactured goods which the 
farmer buys is raised by the protective tariff. That is the 
purpose of the protective tariff on manufactured prod- 
ucts. There is also a tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat, 
but since we are exporters of wheat, producing more 
American wheat than we consume, this tariff is of little 
value to wheat producers. If, however, the surplus wheat 
produced in this country can be removed from the 
home markets under the direction of the Federal Farm 
Board which this measure establishes, then under the 
protective tariff of 42 cents a bushel, the domestic price 
can be raised at least considerably above the world’s 
price. 

But what is to be done with the exportable surplus? 
It must be sold in the world’s markets at world-prices. 

Let us suppose the world-price of wheat is such as 
to make wheat worth $1.20 a bushel in the United 
States. The Federal. Farm Board may decide that 
wheat should bring $1.50 a bushel, and if a certain 
amount of the crop is bought and taken off the market 
at that price, the balance of the wheat used at home 
will sell for $1.50 a bushel. We will then have say 
800,000,000 bushels that will bring the farmer $1.50 a 
bushel, but on 25 per cent of the crop, or 200,000,000 
bushels, there will be a loss of 30 cents a bushel to the 
operating board. It will merely take an equalization 
fee of 7% cents a bushel on 800,000,000 bushels to pay 
a loss of 30 cents on 200,000,000 bushels exported— 
and the farmer will realize an increased net price of 
22% cents a bushel. 

The American consumers would pay this increased 
price. But this increase is not great when spread out 
over a loaf of bread or a sack of flour. This increased 
cost of farm products to the American consumer is 
the ground on which the industrial workers and mantu- 
facturers object to the McNary-Haugen Bill, but it 
does for the farmer just exactly what the Congress of 
this country. has done for manufactured products by 
the protective tariff. The tariff has raised the price of 
things the farmers and other consumers must buy. 

Of course, when the world’s supplies of wheat are 
such as to cause wheat to bring a fair price, then no 
operation in wheat will be necessary by the Federal 
Farm Board. 

The same general methods and effects just suggested 
in the case of wheat would apply in the case of those 
other products of which only a small part is exported 
and which are protected by our tariff wall. 

il 

With cotton, rice, and tobacco, however, different 
_ effects must be expected. Around 60 per cent of our 

production of cotton is exported, and correspondingly 
large percentages of American rice and tobacco. We 
are unable to see how any measure unless something 

like the “export debenture plan” which, is practically 





an export bounty, can raise the average price of cotton 
over a term of seven to ten years. That.is to say, we 
cannot see how the McNary-Haugen Bill can increase 
the average price of cotton for a term of years, but 
the hope of its Southern advocates is that it would be 
so administered as to stabilize prices to the extent of 
preventing the wide fluctuations and serious losses now 
suffered every five to seven years because a favorable 
season has sharply increased the cotton surplus. 


It must be remembered that price determines the 
acreage planted to cotton and a fair price greatly in- 
creases the acreage planted. The fairly good prices 
received for cotton of the crops of 1921 to 1925 in- 
clusive, increased the acreage picked from 30,509,000 
acres in 1921 to 47,207,000 acres in 1926 (Department 
of Agriculture reports), or an increase of nearly 55 
per cent in five years. This increase in acreage, too, 
came notwithstanding the claims that we did not have 
the labor and could not get the credit to plant a large 
acreage. 

Another basic fact which must also be remembered 
is this: The acreage does not alone determine the vol- 
ume of production. There are other factors over which 
the farmer has little control which are no less influ- 
ential than acreage in determining production. The 
weather, insect’ damages, etc., are the mest potent con- 
trolling factors. As proof of this, it may be noted that 
if the 1926 yield per acre had been the same as in 1914, 
we should have produced 20,839,000 bales last year in- 
stead of 17,687,000 as estimated. On the other hand, 
it the 1926 yield per acre had been the same as in 1921, 
last year’s crop would have been only 12,412,000 bales. 

These facts are mentioned merely to show that the 
farmer cannot accurately adjust production to demand 
(and it is foolish to expect him to) when the same 
acreage may produce as much as 20,839,000 bales or 
as little as 12,412,000—a variation in production of 40.5 
per cent per acre or 8,427,000 bales in total crop. 

These facts simply show that surpluses of farm 
products will occur as they always have since agricul- 
ture became commercialized. They constitute an ines- 
capable problem. In fact, farm surpluses are abso- 
lutely necessary in favorable years if famine and too 
high prices are to be avoided in unfavorable years. 

Therefore, the purpose of the McNary-Haugen Bill, 
so far as it affects cotton, is to prevent a comparatively 
small surplus so depressing the price, in years favorable 
to production, as to bankrupt large numbers of farmers. 

ill 

How is it proposed that this be done? How could a 
wise administration of the McNary-Haugen; plan sta- 
bilize prices at a level which would not unduly stimu- 
late production? For admittedly, if prices should be 
stabilized at too high a level, production will be stimu- 
lated and the whole effort fail. The danger is that 
farmers would not submit to a stabilized price low 
enough to hold production in check. 

Assuming, however, a wise and courageous Federal 
Farm Board, let us illustrate how the disastrously low 
prices received for the 1926 crop might have been 
raised to a level that would have saved cotton pro- 
ducers a part of the losses they sustained, without un- 
duly stimulating production in 1927. The Farm Board 
could have taken 4,000,000 bales off the market at, say, 
14 cents a pound. This would have raised the price 
sufficiently to have saved the producers from a loss of 
about $275,000,000. But if 4,000,000 bales of cotton 
had been taken off the market, cotton might possibly 
have gone to 16 or 18 cents a pound. If this had oc- 
curred, it would have unduly stimulated cotton produc- 
tion and might have resulted in a planting of 50,000,000 
acres in 1927, which would have increased and exag- 
gerated the troubles of producers in the fall of 1927. 

How then could this have been prevented? If when 
cotton showed a disposition to go high enough to un- 
duly stimulate production, say above 14 cents for mid- 
dling, part of the 4,000,000 bales taken off the market 
could have been fed back to the market to hold the 
price at 14 cents. Of course, there is danger that pro- 
ducers would have intimidated any board which would 
have taken such steps to prevent cotton going to higher 
prices. As far as we can see, however, only by such a 
courageous administration of the law could prices be 
stabilized at levels which—would not unduly stimulate 
production. ‘ 

IV 


~ Coming next to the question of the “equalization 
fees,” we have already seen in the case of wheat and 
other products that are ofily exported in comparatively 


/ 





small quantities, why an equalization fee is necessary. 
As to cotton, it will cost something to handle the sur- 
pluses taken off the market. The equalization fee will 
furnish the money for’ this purpose. If the farmers 
are to conduct their own business of marketing, they 
must have capital with which to do this just as other 
business enterprises must and do have. The revolving 
fund provided in the McNary-Haugen Bill is merely 
for the purpose of supplying this operating capital un- 
til the farmers can collect their own capital through 
the proposed equalization fees. Making the equaliza- 
tion fee larger or smaller, according as the surplus is 
larger or smaller, would also tend to restrain over- 
production. 

Many are of the opinion that farmers will always 
object to paying this equalization fee but would not 
Southern farmers, for example, have been willing to 
pay $5 a bale last fall if by so doing they could have 
raised the price 3 cents a pound, or $15 a bale? 

Vv 

The McNary-Haugen Bill is not all good, nor is it 
all bad. Some of its features no doubt are impractica- 
ble. On the other hand, some of its features will al- 
most certainly be included in any “national program 
for agriculture” such as must finally be worked out. 
Its greatest merit perhaps is that it for the first time 
sets up a Federal Farm Board—able men giving their 
whole time to the study of farm problems and with the 
power to serve the agricultural interests of the nation 
of America in somewhat the same way that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board serves our financial interests. Fur- 
thermore, a great advantage is found in the fact that 
the members of this board would be selected by the 
farmers themselves, the President simply selecting one 
man out of three nominees from each Federal Land 
Bank district. This would insure a board free to work 
for the farmers’ interests regardless of political con- 
siderations, whereas the farmers now have only one 
national spokesman—the Secretary of Agriculture— 
and his appointment is so strictly political as to insure 
his never proposing any important policy not already 
approved by the leaders of the party in power, who- 
ever they may be. 

Such a Federal Farm Board by cautious experiment 
could determine what policies of “surplus control,” etc., 
were practicable and which impracticable. The great 
advantage for the farmer is that there would be a con- 
tinuing body of experts trying to work out his prob- 
lems in a non-political, scientific way and with ample 
authority and financial resources to do so. And no 
doubt the chief reason for the often-blamed “vague- 
ness” of the McNary-Haugen Bill is that it desired to 
leave the board largely free to adjust its policies to 
constantly developing knowledge and experience—sub- 
ject always to the approval of the growers themselves, 
a limitation which is emphatically recognized. 

Its staunchest supporters do not claim that the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill is perfect. It is manifestly quite 
imperfect. In our opinion, it should be and can be 
very greatly improved before it, or its substitute meas- 
ure, is again introduced into Congress next winter. But 
there is need (1) for a nat’onal program with regard 
to agriculture; (2) for a national board free from 
political domination which will serve as a watchman 
and spokesman for the farmer; and (3) there is need 
for some national policy which will keep our unprevent- 
able temporary surpluses of farm crops from becoming 
so disastrous. If the McNary-Haugen Bill does not 
propose the right solution of these problems, let us 
decide what is the right solution and go after it. The 
present plight of the American farmer is not one in 
which he can put up with mere objections to the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill unless along with these objections, 
some better plan for accomplishing the same results is 
definitely set forth and pushed to success. 


a) 


F COTTON and tobacco farmers don’t raise enough 
food for the family and enough feed and forage for 
the stock and poultry, how can they hope to survive 

another season of low prices such as seems in store 
for them this fall? 


OU are missing something if you are not having 
somebody read aloud to the whole family one 
night each week our weekly installments of Under 
the Four-H Flag. Mr. T. A. Sims, district club agent, 
with headquarters at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
voices a general opinion when he writes us :— 
“Tt have heard a great many farmers and county 
agents comment on this remarkable story. In fact, 
I believe it has caused more comment than any 
story that has ever been run in The Progressive 
Farmer sivte I have béen reading it.” 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


UST after a recent review of the world’s news we 

received a letter from a Democrat bitterly com- 

plainmg that we were not fair to his party—and 
the next day a letter from a Republican complaining 
that we were not fair to his party! All of which makes 
us feel that we must be succeeding 
pretty well in our purpose which 
is to give “an independent inter- 
pretation of the trend of events”— 
not a Democratic interpretation, 
nor a Republican interpretation, 
but an independent one. And the 
large number of letters we get 
from readers leads us to believe 
that the great body of folks who 
care more for truth than for 
party appreciate such a review. 





CLARENCE POS 


“Economic Equality for Agriculture” 


AST month, for example, we presented the facts as 

hee saw them regarding the veto of the only avail- 

able farm relief bill by President Coolidge while 

at the same time he offered no substitute plan whatever 

te carry out the solemn platform pledge on which he 

was elected President in 1924. Said his party platform 
that year :— 

“The Republican Party pledges itself to the de- 
velopment and enactment of measures which will 
place the agricultural interests of America on an 
économic equality with other industry, to assure its 
prosperity and success.” 

As we pointed out last month, instead of agriculture 
having been put “on an economic equality with other 
industry,” the purchasing power of farm products has 
declined from 82 to 80 per cent of normal since’ this 
pledge was made. As Dr. B. W. Kilgore of the 
American Cotton Growers’ Exchange pointed out in 
his comment on the President’s veto :— 

“According to the records of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, farmers have lost two billion dollars an- 
nually, or fourteen billions the past seven years be- 
cause of the lower purchasing power of farm 
products—the things the farmer had to sell—in 
comparison with the purchasing power of non-agri- 
cultural commodities. This amounts in effect to a 
contribution of fourteen billion dollars by agricul- 
ture to business and industry and has helped to 
make business and industry the most prosperous 
this country has ever known.” 

In other words, the general business of America has 
had a forced subsidy of $2,000,000,000 a year from 
American agriculture—a process that cannot continue 
without driving the American farmers into peasantry. 
Already the bald statistical fact reported in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer week before last that “there were 
7,724 more tenant farmers in 1925 than in 1920, and 
56,756 fewer farm owners” is significant of present 
tendencies. And the record from 1925 to 1927 has un- 
doubtedly been worse than from 1920 to 1925. 

Neither Democratic farmers nor Republican farmers 
should support any prospective nominee for President 
unless he proves by works as well as words that he 
genuinely believes in “placing the agricultural interests 
of America on an economic equality with other in- 
dustry.” ; 


“Predatory Wealth” and Its Alliances 


REDATORY wealth,” as Roosevelt called the 

special interests that fatten on governmental 

favoritism, cares nothing for party labels; it cares 
only for results that can be achieved through party 
machinery. Furthermore, these interests make a spe- 
cial effort to control the dominant party, whichever one 
that may be. In the North they especially desire to 
control the Republican Party—and often do;-in the 
South they especially desire to control the Democratic 
Party—and often do. 

These special interests are also particularly anxious 
to have elections and primaries so conducted as to 
make it easy for their tools and henchmen to control, 
buy, or bully voters. That “no man will buy votes if 
he cannot see them delivered” is a rule to which there 
are practically no exceptions. Consequently the surest 
possible guarantee against political corruption would 
be the secret or Australian ballot for both primaries 
and elections—assurance that every voter would not 
only be permitted but required to mark and cast his 
ballot in private (except in case of illiterate or dis- 
abled citizens). Yet machine politicians and their allies 
have been able to prevent the adoption of this reform 
in state after state. Charity and Children, a North 
Carolina Baptist paper, referring to the Australian 
ballot system, says :— 

“North Carolina believes in it strongly, but the 
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leaders of the Democratic Party are opposed to it 

and the leaders do not give a snap for what the 

people want.’ 

Of course, this may be putting it too strongly but just 
as the Republican Party, being the dominant party, 
must take the responsibility for sins of omission and 
commission in national affairs—for the persistent en- 
richment of manufactures and commerce at the ex- 
pense of agriculture; for the prostitution of American 
foreign policy to considerations of “dollars, mahogany, 
and oil,” as Senator Borah says, rather than consider- 
ation of liberty and human welfare; for an inex- 
cusably high tariff with schedules largely dictated 
by special interests rather than by the public in- 
terest; and for a shocking failure to adopt any con- 
structive and far-seeing policies to prevent wars and 
safeguard the peace of the world and the lives of its 
youth—so the Democratic Party must take the respon- 
sibility for whatever is done or not done in the gov- 
ernments of the South—for our indefensible election 
and primary laws; for vicious and antiquated taxation 
policies; for the shameful backwardness of rural edu- 
cation; fer our unintelligent and often barbarous 
penal system; for expensive and often inefficient sys- 
tems of county government; for a failure to protect 
childhood and womanhood in factories whenever wealth 
has preferred to overwork or underpay them; for the 
absence of any scientific effort to provide any system 
of short-time credits better than antiquated crop liens 
and usurious time prices; for a general failure to con- 
sider progressive legislation now in use in other states 
and countries (the Torrens System of registering land 
titles, just by way of illustration); and for a general 
failure to give farmers political recognition in state or 
county government, legislatures, Congress, or party 
machinery. 

Even in predominantly rural states where the ma- 
jority of the party strength comes from farmers’ 
votes, we may frequently look over a list of members 
of a Democratic state executive committee and find 
the state’s farmers hardly better recognized than if 
they were so many citizens of Russia or Japan. In 
both state and county governments it is also too often 
true that industrial and commercial interests have 
their way regardless of the farmers’ welfare. In not a 
few rural counties, for example, time merchants rather 
than farmers have so controlled government as to pre- 
vent proper support of county agent work simply be- 
cause county agents have helped farmers buy fertilizer 
coéperatively and make their own supplies! 


South and West Should Unite 


UST since we began writing this monthly review a 
J friend who has been prominent in farmers’ organi- 

zations for years has sent us a clipping from 
Collier's Weekly as follows :— 

“They say that the nomination of Al Smith for 
President would split the Democratic Party. Fine 
—if true. Both the Democratic and Republican 
parties need splitting more than anything else. Un- 
til each is completely divided and reorganized our 
political groupings will continue to mean almost 
nothing. 

“There are wet Republicans and dry Republi- 
cans,. wet Democrats and dry Democrats. There 
are pro-League Republicans and anti-League Dem- 
ocrats. 

“Easterners, Republican and Democratic, de- 
nounce federal aid for farmers as economically 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY | 
LIFE: “I HAD FORGOTTEN” 


OESN’T each springtime seem to be just a } 
little moré beautiful than any that ever pre- 
f ceded it? If you feel this way, you will 
have a double welcome for this sonnet by Anne 
Blackwell Payne :— 


j Each year I think I will remember spring— 
God's matchless lyric; keep indelibly 

Its flawless lines; the golden mists that cling 
To willow boughs; red-bud and maple tree, 
The fiery phrases of His eloquence: 

That I can carry in my heart, unblurred, 
Wistaria hanging purple on a fence; 

An apple tree, His most exquisite word. 


But when the Author gives me back again 
His manuscript to read, whereon is writ 
This radiant language, singing from His pen, 
I find I had forgot the half of it. 
Over the page, entranced, my eyes will pore 
As if I'd never read it all before. 

—Anne Blackwell Payne. 














~~ 


unsound. Westerners and Southerners 
parties support it. 

“Although present party divisions mean nothing - 
except confusion, there is a real separation of in- 
terest and opinion in American life. The cleavage 
grows deeper year by year. It divides the city and 
the farm. It runs through both ies and so 
long as it continues most of our politics is only 
shadow boxing. 

“Theodore Roosevelt saw the urgent need of a 
new political alignment, but the outbreak of the 
World War in 1914 turned attention in another 
direction. Only now are we resuming the work 
interrupted a dozen years ago. 


“The city now has the advantage, economically, 
and is prosperous, while the farmer is hard up and 
angry because he feels he is frustrated. The city 
dweller, on the other hand, believes that the coun- 
try man has imposed prohibition upon him. With 
a clear realignment each may find that it needs to 
make fair trades and compromises. 

“The line-up on real issues comes closer year by 
year. It may intensify existing antagonisms but 
at least it will show us what we are doing.” 

What the farmer needs, as the lamented Governor 
H. L. Whitfield of Mississippi so forcefully declared 
from his sickbed a few days before his death, is an 
effective working combination between the farmers of 
the South and the farmers of the West. As he then 
declared: “I expect a better understanding between the 
South and the West. Their problems are identical. . . 
When this unity is effected, the Southern states will 
come to the front rapidly.” 


In what we have said in this article we have not 
wished to stir up the farmer to any unjust demands on 
other classes. We recognize the fact that if agricul- 
tural interests had had predominating power, wealth, 
and influence, they too might have used parties and 
governments to get special privileges. But the stark 
fact is that they have not had the power, they have not 
had special privileges, and they are suffering grievously 
today because other classes have. In justice to them- 
selves and their own families they must assert them- 
selves and demand their rights. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of Old Southern Homes 


N THIS page last week we quoted from an article 
written for the Manufacturers Record by a cul- 
tured Englishman who recently made an* exten- 

sive trip through several Southern states. One para- 
graph of his report deserves republication under this 
heading :— 

“Whenever I saw an old Colonial mansion in 
Virginia, the Carolinas, or Georgia—and it has 
been my rare good luck to be a guest in quite a 
few of them—it seemed to me to be the home of a 
modern Sir Roger de Coverley. With their broad 
verandas, large hallways, frontal columns rising to 
the second story, giving the house something of the 
sanctity of a temple, and set in spacious grounds, 
these mansions have leisure, tranquillity, lar; 
hospitality, written all over them, and George Eliot 
remarked upon the singular likeness so often found 
hetween a house and its occupying owner.” 


SOMETHING TO READ 


OR purely romantic entertainment, Cooper’s Leath- 

erstocking Tales are unexcelled. No one can read 

these stories without admiring the cool self-pos- 
session of the leading character, Leatherstocking. 


I know no other single book that portrays the follies 
of mankind as vividly as Don Quixote. A good laugh 
at the Don’s expense will greatly relieve the tension 
of mind brought on by reading more serious books. 

Van Zandt County, Texas. . N. DAILY. 
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|. A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


SLEEP under the stars, to live with the river 
that sings as it flows, to sit by the embers of 
morning or evening fire and just dream away time 

and earnestness, to gather sticks to keep the old pot 
a-boiling, to laze into the company of strangers and 
slip out of their company in time, to make friends with 
bird and beast, and watch insects and grubs—to relax 
and to be; that’s my idea of tramping. The blessed 
nights full of dew or rain and breeze, the full length of 
a ferny bed that Mother Earth provides—don't they 
attract, don’t they pull one away from the town! And 
then the day, with celestial, unadvertised, unpaid-for 
sunshine or shade, on the rocks, on the tufty hills, 
beside tiny springs or stream on the stairs of the moun- 
tains !—Stephen Graham. 
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The Progresswe Farmer 


Two Important Cattle Problems 


Skimmilk as a Feed for Calves—How to Treat Bloated Cattle 


Raising Calves on Skimmilk 


Te dairyman who expects to build up and main- 
tain a good producing herd of cows must raise 
the heifers from his best cows and the heifers 
must be sired by a purebred bull whose @am and grand- 
dams are high producers. 

Of course, the natural feed of 
the calf is its mother’s milk, but 
whole milk is too expensive feed 
for a calf, except for the first few 
weeks of its life. It has been 
proved that good heifers can be 
raised on skimmilk. 

It is more trouble or requires 
more care to raise a good calf on 

, skimmilk than on whole milk, but 

TAIT BUTLER with intelligent care, heifers can 
be raised on skimmilk that will make just about as 
good cows as those raised on whole milk. 

In raising a calf, cleanliness is the first consideration. 
A calf born in clean surroundings has a better chance 
to live and one kept clean and fed clean milk will grow 
better and is less likely to suffer from scours, which is 
one of the serious troubles from which calves raised 
on skimmilk suffer. The milk must be clean, the bucket 
from which the milk is fed must be washed and scalded 
and kept clean, just like other milk vessels. The place 
where the calf is kept must be kept dry and clean and 
the feed trough and feed must be kept clean and sweet. 

At least for one day and probably for two days the 
calf should get its mother’s milk. It is particularly 
important that the calf should draw the first milk from 
the udder, but after that it is largely a matter of 
choice whether the calf is left with its mother, one, 
two, or three days. 

The calf when left with its mother nurses frequently 
and, therefore, when removed should be fed frequently 
for a short time at least. For the first week or two, 
feeding should not be less than three times a day, at 
regular intervals—early in the morning, late in the 
evening and midway between. 

The greatest danger in feeding a calf, after cleanli- 
ness is assured, is from overfeeding. A safe rule is to 
feed one pound of milk to every 10 pounds of the calf’s 
weight. Jersey calves averaging, say, 55 pounds should 
then receive 5.5 pounds of milk daily; Guernsey calves 
averaging 65 pounds would receive 6.5 pounds of milk; 
and Holstein calves averaging 80 to 85 pounds would 
receive 8 to 8.5 pounds of milk daily. The milk should 
be clean and warm and fed regularly, at about the same 
temperature (around 100 degrees). After the first two 
weeks, feeding twice a day will be sufficient and if the 
calf shows a good appetite and is doing well the quan- 
tity of milk may be slightly increased. 

Whole milk should be fed for two weeks and prefer- 
ably for three weeks. The change from whole milk to 
skimmilk, whether started when the calf is two or 
three weeks old, may be completed in a week to 10 
days, by taking out one pound of whole milk each day 
and putting in its place an equal amount of skimmilk, 
until skimmilk only is used. With skimmilk, it is even 
more important that it be clean, that it be fed at the 
same temperature, that overféeding be avoided, and 
that the feeding be at the same hours each day. 

As stated, overfeeding is the greatest danger and is 
the most common cause of scours, which is the great- 
est trouble with calves raised on skim- 
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corn, but it is customary to feed a grain mixture which 
is ground. A good mixture is equal parts of ground 
corn and oats and wheat bran. Some prefer to add 
one part of linseed oilmeal to three parts each of the 
corn, oats, and bran. 


As a guide, Professor Fuller suggests the following 
schedule of feeding for a Holstein calf, weighing 90 
pounds at birth, till it is weaned at about six months 
of age :— 

Whole milk Skimmilk Grain Hay 


Age in days pounds pounds pounds pounds 
Be ns eboecien Withdam __...... yee eee 
SID ceccccene 9 beeee ad ee 

SS | TUTE ee ee) oe cay 
BEA ocak svc Raa ne % % 

—C eee 11 1 % % 

ME: aupéhdoakont 10 2 Y M% 

Be desctcéteave 8 4 Y% % 

BY cesccceseses 6 6 Y% % 

Me cvcceevescce 4 8 % % 

OP nose ee¢ecess 2 10 % Va 

Ey Gesdctoteces 2 10 % % 

Oe paugtuctcget e 12 “% Y 

SED wecccecce 12 %4 yy 

pT 6B 14 1 1 

Coes 15 2 1% 

91-120 ....00ee 16 2% 2 

121-180 ......0e 16-20 3 3 

151-180 ........ 16-20 4 3% 


How to Treat Bloated Cattle 


NY animal is likely to suffer from indigestion and 
bloating, but cattle suffer most from bloat, be- 


cause of their feeding habits and the nature of 
their digestive apparatus. 

Cattle suffer most severely and often from bloat in 
the early part of the grazing season. Any succulent 
pasture plant, especially if wet and eaten rapidly by a 
cow not accustomed to it, may cause bloating, but 
alfalfa, clovers, and other succulent legumes eaten 
rapidly, especially when wet from dew or rain, are 
most likely to produce bloat. 

A cow that is not accustomed to such feed, when 
turned on a luxuriant growth of these legumes, eats 
them very rapidly, with the purpose of chewing them 
later while chewing her cud under the shade of a tree, 
but the sappy mass of feed quickly begins to ferment 
in her stomach and with the formation of gas, sudden 
and extreme bloating often results. 

In severe cases the bloating is so extreme that the 
left side is greatly distended and the greatly enlarged 
paunch presses on the lungs and makes breathing so 
difficult that suffocation often results inside of a short 
half hour. These cases develop so suddenly that in 
the extreme cases, which are likely to result in death, 
it is impossible to secure the services of a veterinarian 
in time to save the life of the animal. 

It is therefore apparent from the foregoing that pre- 
vention is much more important than efforts at reliev- 
ing the bloat after it has once become excessive. 


It is probable that cases may develop occasionally 
even when every known precaution has been taken to 
prevent them, but such will be rare. 


Cattle should never be turned on a rank, sappy 
growth of alfalfa, clovers or other legumes when these 
are wet with either dew or rain, nor when the cows are 
hungry or unaccustonféd to such feed. The plants 
should be dry and the cattle, if unaccustomed to such 


feed, should be given a liberal amount of dry feed 
before being turned in to graze these legumes, or for 
that matter, any other luxuriant growth of sappy plants. 


Many devices are used to aid the gas in passing up 
the gullet from the paunch and out through the mouth. 
If the animal is able to move rapidly that will some- 
times result in escape of the gas through the mouth. 
Another common practice is to tie something in the 
mouth that the cow can chew on. This starts the flow 
of saliva and swallowing, which results in the escape 
of more or less gas and often enough to relieve the 
pressure and save the life of the animal. A favorite 
plan is to place a rope smeared with tar in the mouth 
and tie it on top of the head just back of the horns. 
Anything that will start the cow to chewing and stim- 
ulate a flow of saliva may prove equally effective. 


In extreme cases, it is difficult and more or less 
dangerous to give medicines by the mouth, but when 
the bloating is not extreme two or three ounces of 
hyposulphite of soda dissolved in a quart of warm 
water may be given as a drench. Two ounces of tur- 
pentine is more likely to be available and may be given 
in whole milk. 

In the extremely severe cases, the only hope for 
relief prompt enough to save the life of the cow is to 
puncture the paunch on the left side, about equal dis- 
tances from the last rib, the point of the hip, and the 
bones above which project from the spinal column. 


The proper instrument with which to let out the gas 
is called a “trocar.” It is a hollow tube in which fits 
a solid iron rod with a sharp point projecting beyond 
the tube. The skin should be cut with a sharp knife, 
making a small hole in the skin, and then the trocar 
inserted directly into the paunch, the walls of which 
are pressed against the wall of the abdomen by the gas. 
When the central rod is withdrawn the gas quickly 
escapes and it is often marvelous how quickly the cow 
recovers. 


If no trocar is available, the instrument often used 
for inserting a ring in the nose of a bull may be used. 
If no such instrument is available a cut should be care- 
fully made through the skin an inch and a half long 
with a knife and then the knife blade forced sharply 
downward and inward into the paunch. Some are able 
to force through this wound any hollow tube, such as 
a hollow reed, which facilitates the escape of gas. 


Of course, it is best to employ a veterinarian in such 
cases, but there is usually not enough time. The trocar 
is also the proper instrument, but that is not always 
available. If all these other remedies or means of help 
are not available, then the use of the knife, even a 
butcher knife, is justified as a last resort. We have 
known many an animal saved by thrusting a butcher 
knife through the walls of the abdomen into the 
paunch. A bad fistula sometimes results when the 
wound gets no attention and does not heal, but if the 
wound is given attention by a veterinarian as promptly 
as possible, it usually heals. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Codperative Marketing 
A LTHOUGH coéperation is the effort of today and 











the hope of tomorrow, it has had its toll, as have 
all great movements. Nearly every great human 
endeavor has had its share of failures, 
and agricultural codperation is no ex- 





milk. But, of course, as the calf grows 
older the amount of milk may be slow- g 
ly increased if the calf does well, but at 

no time is it probably advisable to feed 5 
over 15 to 18 pounds of milk per day. 


The Cream Can—s. a2” rut 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


7 ception. The birth and 
death records of over 
one thousand farmers’ 
business enterprises fur- 
nish some interesting ma- 











Just because the cream has been re- 
moved is not sufficient reason for feed- 
ing more milk, Calves raised on skim- 
milk do not keep as fat as calves on 
whole milk and for this reason some 
conclude that the calf is not getting 
enough milk and make the mistake of 
overfeeding it. 

The average calf will begin to eat 
a little hay and grain at three weeks 
old. It needs some grain like corn to 
take the place of the cream removed 
ffom the milk. Hay should be kept 
before the calf, but it may overeat if 
the hay is very palatable. This more 
frequently takes place with legume 
hays. We prefer a nice, clean, well- 
cured grass hay for a young calf get- 
ting plenty of skimmilk. 


Whole corn is just as good as ground 
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HE cream can is singing a pleasant 
‘5 old song; it is singing a song to me; 
it tells me how as I job along from daily 
bills I’m free. It sings, “Fi, fi on the 
sick old plan when you ran bills ev- 
erywhere, when you owed McNitt and 
you owed McNann, and you owed Mc- 
Knott and Nair!” It says, “Those 
days were a fright, indeed, when you 
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felt the pinch and you felt the need, and 
the cold ensuing blues that all must feel 
when the credit urge is gripping the heart 
and head; that all must feel when they 
see the splurge of ink that’s done in red!” 

The cream can sings, “I am here to 
aid the fellow with ready cash, to help the 
farmer who lives afraid of the auction 
hammer crash. I’m here to purchase the 
hose and tea, to pay for sugar, too, I’m 
here to hamper the mortgagee and to give 
the wolf the ‘Shoo!’ I’m here to pay for 
the table salt, to pay for the odds and 
ends, to pile up coin in the safety vault, 
and to help you keep your friends! I’m 
here to give you some pocket dimes, to 
raise up your head and chin. I’m here 
in a word, to improve the times, to bring 
more sunshine in! You shall run no bill 
at the corner store while I’m on the farm, 
old boy; you'll have no debts to grow 
dizzy o’er, and your life will be filled 





with joy!” 
ae 





terial. . . . It is interest- 
ing to note that only 7 per cent of the 
organizations failed because of dishon- 
esty, but 72 per cent had to quit be- 
cause of inefficiency. Many of the or- 
ganizations had no beaten paths to fol- 
low, so they really needed men with 
more than ordinary foresight and judg- 
ment. Such men are hard to find. 
There is no doubt that much of the 
trial and error phase of codperative 
marketing is past. There is plenty of 
experience behind us now, which should 
guide existing organizations. Also, the 
stress and strain of the agricultural ad- 
justment is being overcome, and from 
now on, the hope is that things will be 
more stable. . . ."—Michigan Farmer. 
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AVE you had your cattle tested 
for tuberculosis? 
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MARKET FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 











The Question of Advertising 


“WE ARE growing sweet potato slips 
for sale. We understand there 
is some danger in advertising. If we 
should receive more orders than we 
could fill promptly, 
what should we do 
about it and in such 
a situation would we 
be legally liable?” 
W. S. a reader, 
asks. 

Let us take a case 
to illustrate. Sup- 
pose W. S. should 
put the following ad- 
vertisement in a farm 
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paper: 
- “Porto Rican sweet potato plants, 
April-May delivery, $2 per thousand f. 
o. b. shipping point. Will ship all orders 
placed now during April-May in order 
of confirmation. First come first served. 
WwW. §.* 


What does this mean? First it means 
that W. S. is soliciting orders for sweet 
potato slips. It does not mean that W. 
S. agrees to fill all orders received. But 
he does agree to fill all orders confirmed. 
Consequently, W. S. should have enough 
postal cards printed to answer all orders 
promptly. It would be excellent business 
to state on this card, in addition to saying 
that the order has been booked, approxi- 
mately the standing of the buyer as to 
time and when the plants are likely to be 
shipped. This means that W. S. must keep 
in mind from day to day the number of 
plants he is likely to have during April 
and May and be careful not to confirm 
more orders than he can fill. 


In the fruit and vegetable trade, pro- 
vision is made for this phase of selling 
by distinguishing between the terms “we 
quote” and “we will sell.” “We quote” 
is merely a solicitation asking for a bid 
or firm offer. When the order comes in 
it must be confirmed before a contract is 
made. “We will sell” used in offering a 
product means that the moment the buyer 
accepts the offer made by the seller the 
contract is completed. 

Back to the sweet potato plants. Some 
of our growers have been careless in the 
past about their business methods. If an 
order is received early in April and there 
are a lot of other orders ahead of this 
one indicating that the shipper® will not 
get to the particular order until May or 
possibly early June, as a matter of good 
business he should immediately write the 
prospective buyer and tell him that. The 
buyer can then go elsewhere or, if it suits 


? him, wait. In this case if a check ac- 


companies the order, it should under no 
conditions be cashed until the order as to 
time has been definitely settled between 
seller and buyer. 

The practice of cashing all checks re- 
ceived ‘regardless of the prospects of 
filling the orders for which they are 
sent in payment is not only bad business 
but throws the seller open to legal trou- 
ble if something happens and he is un- 
able to send plants or return money. 


The main point in the question as to 
getting more orders than can be filled is 
easily covered. If 30 orders received 
during March and April will take all the 
plants in prospect for April and May, 
book these 30, confirming them, and re- 
turn all the checks received thereafter as 
fast as they are received. 

Editor’s Note.—Next week’s subject in 
this series will be “Codperative Market- 
ing Begins at Home.” Mr. Firor will call 
attention to the need of local thought and 
local endeavor in codperative marketing. 





A rural youth is a diamond in the 
rough. The 4-H club polishes it. 








No one knowingly buys prison made garments. The 
aversion to wearing overalls, trousers, work shirts, 
combination suits and play suits, which may be con- 
taminated by criminals closely confined in prisons, 
is too great to offset any small difference in price. 
No father wants to wear overalls or work shirts 
manufactured under such conditions. No mother 
would intentionally dress her children in germ-laden 
play suits. 

And yet the country is being flooded with work gar- 
ments made in prisons, under unspeakable condi- 
tions, by convicts, many of whom suffer from con- 
tagious diseases. Thus public health is endangered 
by this un-American system which permits the leas- 
ing of state prisoners to labor contractors for their 
private profit. 

Prison-made garments are never labeled as such. 
The contractors know that the stigma and shame 
attached to such a brand would wipe their goods 
from the market. Therefore, prison-made work 
clothing is either unbranded or marked to imitate 
merchandise made by free labor. 


Fortunate. there is One Sure Way to 
Guard Against This Menace! 

In every locality you can buy work garments that 
are clean and free from contamination—garments 
that will give longest wear, most comfort and are 
worth every cent you pay for them. Such overalls, 
trousers, work shirts, combination suits and play 
suits are Ene by reliable manufacturers employ- 
ing free labor, working under ideal, sanitary condi- 
tions, and combine quality materials, big, full, com- 
fortable cut and skilled workmanship. For Your 
Protection and Guarantee, these garments are brand- 
ed with the UNION LABEL of the United Garment 
Workers of America. 





Prisoners should be used in making goods for state 
purposes only. They should also, as far as prac- 
ticable, be used in occupations that will train them 
to properly fit into the economic system after they 
have been freed. Under free labor conditions, work 
garments are made only by female operators. 
Some states have recognized the injustice of the 
contract prison labor system and do not permit 
prison-made goods to come into open competition 
with the products of free labor and enterprise. All 
other states should follow this leadership. 
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-“UNION MADE 
Skilled operators working under ideal, san- 
itary surroundings produce long-wearing 
garments that are clean and free from con- 
tamination. 










SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK— 
It explains the convict labor sys- 
tem and terrible conditions sur- 
r ding the facture of Pris- 
on-Made Garments. Send for your 
copy today. 4 





LOOK for this LABEL 


~it 1s your protection and guarantee. 


This UNION LABEL is your positive guarantee that the over- 
aHs, trousers, work shirts, combination suits and play suits you 
buy were produced in clean, light, airy, sanitary plants by 
highly skilled operators working under ideal conditions. It is 
also the mark of utmost quality at the right price. There is 
no economy in buying garments of prison or doubtful manu- 
facture when you can always get more value and absolute pro- 
tection in products that are UNION MADE. 


The National Joint Committee on 





Prison Labor 


Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 
and The United Garment Workers of America. 


Chicago, Illinois 
$3 W. Jackson Bivd. 


New York City 
621 Bible House 
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3 Hour Shipping Service 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
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WE GUARANTEE P. i F ad- 
Our Advertisements vertisements RELIABLE. If in witae ad- 


vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 


Guaranteed Reliable :32:.,." gvzom sayeriiment nc acae: 


isfactory transaction to us within thirty 


days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1, t 
advertiser), if such loss results from wy fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. ! 

try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 
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Three generations 


of American farmers 


have endorsed 


“AA Quality” Fertilizers 


TIME is the great test of 
all things. In the long run 
only good survives. 

“AA Quality” Fertil- 
izers are backed by a first, 
second and third genera- 
tion of consistent, enthusi- 
astic farmers— whose soils 
have been enriched, whose 
crops have been increased, 
whose profits 
have mounted 
into big money. 
“AA Quality” 
Fertilizers have 
*“‘made good”’ in 
thesoil, yearafter 
year, for three 
generations. 





Sixty years of continu- 
ous scientific research and 
manufacturing experience 
have been devoted to mak- 
ing ‘‘AA Quality” Fertil- 
izers mean better crops 
and bigger profits. ‘—Thou- 
sands of practical tests on 
farms like your own have 
proved their unequaled 
crop - producing 
powers: 

You can de- 
pend upon these 
reliable, time- 
tested crop-pro- 
ducers. Use 
them for all 
crops, 


Manufactured only by 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 2 Rector St., New York 


Food and Feed Crops First 


S Florida farmers go into the month 

of April, they should be planning to 
grow plenty of food and feed crops for 
their requirements this year. All indica- 
tions are that prices 
for most. staple 
crops, or so-called 
“money” crops, are 
going to be relatively 
low this year. This, 
then, makes the 
growing of food and 
feed crops doubly 
advisable, say spec- 
ialists of the Agri- 
cultural Extension 





J. F. COOPER 


Division. 

Another reason why farmers of west- 

ern Florida should grow feed crops this 
year is the fact that livestock prices are 
holding up fairly well, and it seems likely 
that farmers can make some money with 
livestock this year. Livestock require feed, 
and hence another need for growing feed 
crops. 
Velvet beans, which may be planted 
any time from the middle or last of 
March to the first of May, produce good 
protein feed and do so cheaply. Cowpeas, 
soybeans, and beggarweed are other good 
protein feeds. Cowpea hay is nearly equal 
to wheat bran in feeding value. Cowpeas 
for hay should not be planted until mid- 
summer, as they will then mature after 
the rainy season and can be harvested 
with less danger of loss. 





Beggarweed should be sowed about 
June 1 on a well-prepared seedbed, using 


| 10 to 15 pounds of seed to the acre. 


Japanese cane is one of the cheapest 
forage and silage crops that can be grown 
in the state. Sorghum is also good, and 
may be planted from now on through the 
early summer. There are a number of 
other forage crops adapted to the state 
which may be used. 

No Florida farm should be without 
plenty of feed crops this year. 


Inoculate Pigs Against Cholera 
ANY Florida farmers have had dis- 
astrous experiences with cholera in 

their hog herds during past years, and 

are learning the value of inoculation for 
preventing cholera. With hogs bringing 

a fairly good price, it is doubly impor- 

tant” not to overlook inoculation work 

this year, according to Dr. A. L. Shealy, 
veterinarian of the Experiment Station. 

Hog cholera can be prevented but can- 

not be cured. Once it gets into a herd, it 


| is hard to save any hogs in that herd. In- 
| oculation with anti-hog cholera serum is 


much less expensive than losing the hogs. 
It is cheap insurance. 

Dr. Shealy recommends that the pigs 
be inoculated about weaning time. The 
cost and trouble of inoculation is less at 
this time, and in addition the pigs are 
protected while they are growing. 

It is necessary to exercise care in inocu- 


ha: litter, grown out by W. W. Pockrus, of 
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Hints to Florida Farmers 


Listen to These Tips From Gainesville 
By J. F. COOPER 


Agricultural Editor élorida Extension Division 


lation, and an inexperienced farmer 
should secure the services of an expert 
veterinarian. In case a veterinarian is 
not available, the farmer should talk the 
matter over with his county agent for 
suggestions. 


Prevent Worms in Pigs 


ORMS are a very troublesome pest 


of pigs in Florida, and Dr. Shealy 
suggests that hog raisers exercise care to 
prevent pigs from becoming imfested. Pigs 
troubled with worms are apt to be stunted 
and do not make as good growth from 
feed consumed as they would if kept free 
of worms. 

Sows about to farrow should be placed 
in a clean pen or field which has not had 
hogs in it for the past six months, and 
which has been plowed since hogs were 
in it. A portable A-type hog house placed 
in a field of some green and growing crop 
is a good place for farrowing. The sow 
should be thoroughly scrubbed before she 
is placed in the field, and no other hogs 
should be allowed the run of the field. 


The young pigs should be kept in this 
field for three months, after which time 
they are not apt to become infested. They 
may then be allowed torun in other fields 
or with other hogs. 


Spray Watermelons 

HE time is here when growers of 

watermelons must take the utmost 
precautions to prevent serious losses to 
their crops from anthracnose. Timely 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture will 
control the spread of this disease, accord- 
mg to Dr. G. F. Weber, associate plant 
pathologist of the Experiment Station. 

The fungus causing anthracnose at 
tacks the vines, leaves, and fruit. The 
markings on the leaves and stems are 
dark, irregular dead spots. At first they 
have a water-soaked appearance. Later 
they shrink and become covered with a 
pink, sticky mass of spores. When the 
disease is serious enough, the leaves and 
vines die prematurely, leaving immature 
melons. 

There is but one precaution to take 
against this disease, and that is to spray 
with 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture or dust 
with copper-lime dust before the disease 
appears inthe field. It is of little use to 
spray ‘for this disease after a field is once 
thoroughly attacked, as the disease is 
persistent in favorable weather and al- 
most impossible to check. Early in the 
growing season the cost of treatment is 
comparatively small. From April through 
the growing season, it will pay to spray 
or dust. 


In the Pecan Orchard 


ULTIVATION of the pecan orchard 
should begin soon, according to G. 
H. Blackmon, pecan culturist of the Ex- 
periment Station. It is desirable that the 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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ALABAMA’S PRIZE TON-LITTER IN 192% 


Jackson County, weighed 2,550 pounds, See 


22 


page 22. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 
He Got Stuck in a Log 


( NCE upon a time there was a pros- 

perous man who lived upon his splen- 
did acres in peace and plenty. He knew 
all about dirt and how to make it pay 
him well. 


Year after year 
passed while he add- 
‘ed farm to farm, and 
he would soon have 
a small farm for each 
of his six children. 
When they married, 
they would all settle 
down near the old 
J. W. HOLLAND home. 


This man was very fond of hunting, 
and it chanced that one day when he was 
hunting far back in his forests a terrific 
storm came on and he was sore pressed 
for shelter. Finding an old hollow log, 
he crawled into it with great difficulty, 
but thus found shelter. The rain fell for 
several hours. The half rotten wood be- 
gan to swell with the moisture, so that 
the hole was too small for him to crawl 
out. He tried as hard as he could, but 
succeeded only in wedging himself more 
tightly in the log. At last, fully exhaust- 
ed, he gave up, well knowing that unless 
someone found him he must starve to 
death. 

His whole life flashed before him. He 
recalled how selfish he had been. He 
clearly saw that in his efforts to get up 
in the world he had really fallen down. 
For 20 years he had thought of nothing 
or nobody beyond his division fences. 

Often having been urged to become 
school director, he had said, “I haven't 
time for it.” 

The farmers’ club needed a good presi- 
dent to lead them, but he shunted the 
task aside because he was “too busy.” 

A hard-surfaced road was prospected 
past his farm. He objected to it and 
helped to defeat the improvement. “Let 
them stay at home when it is muddy; I 
do,” was his answer. 

His wife was a Christian and was try- 
ing to rear their children to be Christian 
in character. Now he remembered that 
he had never taken his family to church. 
Once when the little church at the cross- 
roads had to be painted he had contribut- 
ed a dollar. The memory of it made him 
feel ashamed of himself. 

His mind sizzled as he thought of the 
new stove which he intended to buy for 
the kitchen, and the unbought piano for 
his daughters. 

If he could only get out of this hole 
he would do differently. The more he 
thought over his selfish and wicked life, 
the smaller he felt, until, it is said, he 
felt so small that he crawled out of the 
log with great ease. 

He never told his friends or his fam- 
ily about what had happened to him, but 
for months those who knew him were 
unable to account for “Neighbor Jones’s 
change.” 

He died finally and the entire neighbor- 
hood gathered to honor the man who 
had done so much for his community. 

Of course, you know, this is only a 
fable, yet might it not be a good thing 
for all of us if each one of us got stuck 
















* in a log occasionally? 








FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES 


HEN Peter opened his mouth and 
said, Of a truth I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons.—Acts 10:34. 
The discretion of a man deferreth his 
anger; and it is his glory to pass over 
a transgression.—Prov. 19:11. 
ra 
Peers ve p ok that are waterproof 
are applied from the inside with good 
food and health habits. 
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“Oakland’s yet er 
construction assures long 


life, low 


upkeep costs 


and owner satisfaction” 


Talk to Oakland owners everywhere —and you will be literally amazed! 
—and you will learn how Cakland’s For no other car of Oakland’s price dis- 
super-precision construction assures plays such flashing pick-up, such splen- 
long life, low up-keep costs and owner did power; such freedom from 


satisfaction. See the car—and you will vibration— 
be impressed by the rich beauty of the —because none other combines Oak- 


Fisher bodies finished in new 
Duco colors, by the smart 
appointments, by the roomi- 
ness and wide deep seats. 


Then get. behind the wheel 


land’s precision construction 
$ and advanced engineering 
with the advantagesin research 
and purchasing economies 


SEDAN afforded by General Motors. 


Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. The New and Finer Pontiac Six—at New Low Prices —$775 to $975 
Bodies by Fisher. All prices at factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan, 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


OAKLAND 





ND SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS s WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD WILL 





$600 © StartsYou 









Pay Balance Out Of Earnings! 


Get into the Well Drilling Business. Earn 
from og to ie = per day clear profit. Be | 
cout Boss Ruceptjonal opportunities are 

m in every community ba 7 ane wells, 
which 2% re SS built aie ins wo line 
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rgion m and non-traction models. 

rite TODAY for our BIG ( 
FREE BOOK describing ARM- 
STRONG Aid STEEL WELL 
DRILLS, Address 
ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
228 Chestnut St., Wesco, Iowa 
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The New 
FISK TIRE 


Extra Comfort 
Extra Safety | 
Extra Mileage 


For every tire job there is a 
Fisk tire especially designed to 
do that job especially well. 
Maintaining the Fisk reputa- 
tion, anticipating the desires 
of the motoring public, Fisk 
offers The New Extra Heavy 
Balloon Tire, the latest and 
greatest achievement of tires 
craft. 


Good-looking beyond com- 
parison, The New Fisk Extra 
Heavy Balloon Tire also sets 
new standards for safety with 
complete comfort. 

This new super-balloon tire, 
built of “Fillerless’’ Cord, the 
Fisk patented process, sur- 
passes all others for smooth 
riding, safety, sure traction, 
ease in steering and appear- 
ance. Judge The New Fisk 
Extra Heavy Balloon by its 
extra mileage of super-service. 

Let your local dealer show 
you why you need The New 
Fisk Extra Heavy Balloon Tire. 


There is a Fisk Tire for 
every car, every road, 
every purse. 
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CHAPTER XIll 
The King of Crops 

N ALL the days that they had been 

farm workers, Bradley Barton nor 
his son never had thrilled to the sight of 
a field which reflected their workman- 
ship. Farm reared, Barton had come to 
loathe farm tasks, his apathy could not 
but make the son feel likewise. But now 
the fertile acres of the Jones farm, re- 
sponding to a favorable season and to 
untiring care, gave splendid promise 
Ross Burton’s advice had been taken, 
phosphate applied where needed, the corn 
cultivated even past what seemed desir- 
able. “You don’t need to take my word,” 
Burton had told them, “nor the advice 
handed out by our college. My authority 
is Grant Cates, who grew 132 bushels an 
acre for a state championship. Cates 
says, ‘When you get through cultivating, 
plow it some more. Then take a hoe and 
cut out every weed. Weeds are thieves 
that steal your profit.’ Fight ’em, Bob, 
like you play ball. Do that and you'll 
win a crop.” 

Bob had put fight into his farming 
game. There was none of the glamor at- 
tached to the playing field, but uncon- 
sciously something that he could not 
define was taking hold upon him. There 
was a certain joy in defying the very 
elements that strove to drive him from 
| his task. Doggedly he stuck to his work 
with a hoe long after Father Barton had 
decided that the field was enough weed- 
free to yield good return. Hard, gruel- 
ling labor it was, by far the most trying 
Bob ever had encountered With. their 
own. fields weed-free because of careful 
cultivation in preceding years, Ted Bald- 
win now was free for a brief play spell 
before wheat harvest. But Bob had re- 
fused an invitation to go camping. One 
field still remained which would shame 
any good farmer, its rows foul from the 
neglect of earlier years. 





| 


HE big house on the old farm was 

weekly a scene of activity as Brad- 
ley Barton taught his orchestra, now the 
pride of Pleasant Ridge club folks. As 
Ted put it, he now was “slipping, a 
wicked slide” in the trombone section 
and a number of Bob’s fellow pig club 
members had joined. No member ever 
was too tired to “tune up” in the great 
living room, and Father Barton, now 
dubbed “the professor,” was in his ele- 
ment. The orchestra was making rapid 
strides, and its instructor held forth 
promise that it might play for the club 
camp gathering. John O’Neal had resur- 
rected an ancient clarionet used im his 
boyhood, while Katie, charmed by the 
popular saxophone, was wrestling with 
that instrument. No longer did sounds 
as of a soul in torture emanate from 
open windows as the 4-H band played. 
But better even than the’ music was the 
fine spirit of mneighborliness, the half 
hour of social intercourse and games 
which followed each rehearsal. It was 
a very warm night as the boys of the 
orchestra lounged on the lawn, exchang- 
ing pleasant bandinage. 
“Old stick-in-the-mud here,” Ted Bald- 
win remarked, giving Bob a playful poke 
in the ribs, “thinks he can’t take time to 
go with us on that three days’ campin’ 
and fishin’ trip. What say, fellows, that 
we kidnap him?” 
“You wouldn’t need to do that,” said 
Bob, “if I could get away. But hanged 
if I can let those burrs grow and go to 
seed on the old Squire. He’s treated us 
white and I’ve gotta stand back of him.” 
“But you know the old story about ‘All 
work and no play,’” said Vic Slade, a 
usually silent member of the crowd. “You 
need a little vacation, Bob; you've been 
workin’ too hard.” 
“T do feel a little seedy,” admitted Bob, 
“but I just can’t get off. You know I 
lost almost a week over that spike wound. 
Remember the doc’ wouldn’t let me work 
for fear of infection. Gotta make up 
for that. Don’t tease me, fellows. - I 
just can’t go.” There was unmistakable 
wistfulness in Bob’s voice. An uncom: 
fortable silence fell on the group. With 
all his sunny natured fellowship which 
won and held friends, even Ted Baldwin 
did not have the place in the affections 





pf Pleasant Ridge farm tads accorded 


this newcomer. The intangible qualities 
of leadership had called to them and 
they had responded with an affection 
which not one would have betrayed in 
words for all the gold in Brown County. 
Each knew in his heart that with Bob 
Barton missing the coming trip, which 
was an annual trip of much importance to 
them, would not be a season of real hap- 
piness. 


“C'AY, fellows,” suddenly remarked 

Slade, scrambling to his feet, “I 
gotta idea. Bob, you stay here. We'll 
see if we can’t work out Ted's kidnap- 
pin’ scheme.” 

“If you gotta idea,” cut in Ted, “bet: 
ter spill it quick before it busts your head. 
Never knew it to happen before, Vic. 
What’s the big idea about leavin’ Bob 
out ?” 

“Bob has brains,” retorted Slade, 
“which is more than I can say for some 
folks. Reckon he’s willin’ to be kidnap- 
ped if he can’t help himself. If he over- 
hears us he might find out.” 

Off in the darkness Bob could hear 
the boys whispering, then delighted 
chuckles floated back. What were they 


up to? Perhaps it would be better to 
chuck up the work and go. But then 
remembering those flagrant offenders 


which Ross Burton had so aptly termed 
“thieves that steal your profit,” Bob’s lips 
tightened. Next year, perhaps, but not 
this year. The boys, still chuckling, came 
back, to laugh at his demands to be let 
in on the secret. 

“Not even the president can get in on 
this,” said Ted. “It’s a deep, dark secret 
with Slade as the villain in the plot. 
Some villain, Vic.” Back in the house 
there was an atmosphere of restrained 
hilarity soon apparent to the elders. “Those 
boys are cooking up something,” opined 
John O'Neal, “and I hope it isn’t at the 
expense of their betters like in that home 
ball game.” The boys still “kidded” their 
elders about that famous forfeited game. 

“Nothing of the kind,” replied Ted, 
“nothing of the kind. We are just try- 
ing to figure out how we can keep a boy 
from overworking and save him to be a 
good old man.” 

Bob started at the repetition of his 
own former philosophy, but Father Bald- 
win, who had come over for an evening’s 
visit, cut in with, “I don’t think there’s 
any danger about that with you, Ted.” 
The laugh which followed closed the in- 
cident, and when the crowd had left Bob 
racked his brain trying to figure what 
was up. But strive as he might, he could 
not penetrate the mockery of his chum’s 
words. 


EE, it was hot! Bob wiped the sweat 
from a streaming brow and leaned 
on his hoe handle. The sun in blazing 
splendor sought out the thinnest spot on 
his bent back and burned like fire. Yet 
somehow he was not unhappy. More than 
matching his own height, the corn stood, 
a noble field. Deep in his heart Bob felt 
a quiet thankfulness that opportunity had 
been afforded for such work. God willing 
they would do well on this place, which 
even in so short a time had become a 
real home, its warm friendships a bond 
which would hold them fast. With the 
confidence of the old Squire in his ability, 
their stay might be indefinite. So mused 
Bob, resting for a few moments, as the 
morning wore on. He was aroused from 
his reverie by a clear call. 
“Bob! Oh, Bob! Where are you?” It 
was Kate O’Neal’s voice. 
“Here,” called Bob, “What’s wanted?” 


“Come over to the fence,” was the an- 
swer, “I want you todo something for me.” 
Throwing down his hoe, Bob set off, to 
find Katie leaning against a gate which 
led from the Jones to the O'Neal farm. 

In one hand a glass, in the other a nap- 
kin covered pitcher, Katie faced her 





neighbor with a brisk “Hello!” then 
poured a drink which to the heat-tor- 
tured youth was nectar from the gods. 
“Iced lemonade,” gurgled Bob after the 
third glass. “Oh, boy, that was a life 
saver. Katie, you're a brick. What made 
you think of me?” 

“I've worked in the field,” replied 
Katie, “and I know. just how hot it is. 
Then I've got a guilty conscience, Bob. 
I’ve scolded you so much about working 
that I'm ashamed. Now I’m going to 
scold you because you won't play. Take 
time, off, Bob, and go with the other 
boys. You need the rest and change.” 

“Can't be done, Kate,” and Bob drained 
his fourth glass. “I’ve got a scrap on 
my hands here, and if I quit for a day 
I’m licked. Your own dad will tell you 
that.” 

“You'll never be licked—now,” broke 
in Katie impulsively. “Bob, I used to 
think sometimes you were two boys, one 
half asleep, one sometimes awake. What's 
changed you so much in these few 
weeks ?” 

“You, for one thing.” Bob's words were 
deliberate and his glance made the girl 
flush. “You see, Kate, I mever had a big 
sister to live up to before. Some of the 
things you've said cut deep—but I reckon 
maybe I needed to hear ’em. We've been 
pretty good pals, even if we do scrap,” 
he concluded in a lighter tone. “What do 
you think of my corn, anyway?” 


“FINHE best that’s ever been grown on 

this place since he can remember, 
father says,” replied Kate. “Bob, you. 
have a right to be proud of it. But I’ve 
heard your father say that he didn’t 
want you to be a farmer. How do you 
feel about it now?” 

“I’m proud of my crop, of my pigs, of 
everything we've been able to do here,” 
said Bob, and there was feeling in his 
voice. “It hasn’t been just a job to live 
this year. We seem to be getting some- 
where, not just going along in the same 
old rut. Dad has been a trump to help, 
too, for he'll always hate farm work.” 

“But how do you feel about farming 
now?” again questioned Kate O'Neal. 
“For me, I love the country; I'd die be- 
hind walls. Even a field of corn is beau- 
tiful if you can only see it as it is.” 

“Yes, it’s beautiful,” agreed Bob, “but 
somehow it means more than that to me. 
See those stalks,” and he stretched out 
his hand, “they are strong enough to 
stand up against most any wind. Think 
of those roots digging deep down after 
moisture. It means strength to me, Kate. 
This field is fighting to win as I fight 
for it. I'll not lie down on the job. 

“IT can see the time when it will pay 
me back,” went on Bob. “Perhaps the 
days I take from play may mean school- 
ing, further opportunity. You asked me 
how I feel about farming. I hardly 
know. This year, despite all the hard 
work, has been wonderful, and some- 
times when I stand looking over a field 
like this or feel the power of a team or a 
tractor it gets hold of me. But if we 
have to move on and on as we have be- 
fore from one rented farm to another 
even if we stay in the same community 
I want to change to a steady job.” 

“But if you had a farm of your own?” 
queried Kate, and her eyes were moist in 
sympathy as she recalled the story of 
hardships told by Mother Barton. 

“If we owned a farm—this farm,” and 
Bob Barton swept his hands in a gesture 
which included all the fields, “all I’d ask 
was a chance for an education to help 
make me a better farmer than I now am, 
then I’d show old Mother Earth that 
she’d have to support me for life. But 
no such luck,” Bob concluded, “for it 
would take years of renting to even make 
a payment on a farm like this.” 

“Don’t be so sure,” encouraged Kate. 
“Remember your club pigs. Our state 
club champion made $500 one year. Do 
as well and with a good crop you might 
surprise yourself.” 

“I’m not kidding myself,” answered 
Bob. “If I pay my note and have a fair 
profit, I'll be satisfied. Thanks for the 
drink, Katie. I must get back to work.” 


UEER conversation for maid and 
lad? Not in the least. Underneath 
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the frivolities of youth lie hidden depth, 
springs which are revealed in rare mo- 
ments of contaet when both sociability 
and sentiment are im the background. 
Bob Barton, wielding his hoe, Kate 
O’Neal back in the farm kitchen helping 
her mother with homely tasks, were fac- 
ing the realities of life at a time when 
many a boy and girl of like age were in 
the kindergarten of experience. Each had 
been helped by the interchange of confi- 
dences. Bob Barton knew that this girl 
friend had become a potent influence in 
his life for good, an inspiration for high 
endeavor. As unconsciously Katie O'Neal 
was measuring her standards of other 
associates by the yardstick of a friend 
who played the big game of life hard but 
clean. 


As she walked slowly homeward Katie, 


mused over the things Bob had said. As 
she looked over the place which had al- 
ways been home to her, a heritage from 
forebears of her father, sensed the quiet 
beauty of the scene, something gripped 
hard at her heart and her eyes were wet. 
How terrible to move on and-on, like 
some restless wandering Jew, who never 
knew a home. And Mother Barton had 
never known a roof which she could call 
her own. “He said we'd been pretty good 
pals,” said Katie softly, “and a pal can 
help. I’lt do all I can to help him win.” 

When Bob answered the clang of the 
dinner bell and rounded the house an 
amazing sight met his eyes. Seated un- 
der the trees were a score of boys, while 
stacked like rifles against a tree rested 
hoes. Each lad was calmly munching 
sandwiches, while Ruth and Bess flut- 
tered about like excited birds, carrying 
lemonade. The :taciturn Slade rose to 
greet Bob. “Hello,” he said, “this is the 
invading army. We've come to help you 
kill weeds so you can go fishin’. Couldn't 
get away earlier, so we brought lunch in 
order to get an early after-dinner start. 
Ted will be here soon.’ 


OB stood in silent amazement while 

delighted but muffled chuckles from 
food-filled mouths broke on the air. All 
boys of the 4-H Club, they had come for 
a practical demonstration of friendship. 
Something hot and warm splashed on 
Bob’s cheek as without a word he turned 
and entered the house, to emerge a few 
moments later with the food prepared by 
his mother and join the group. He made 
no apology for his seeming lack of appre- 
ciation, none was needed. Here were 
friends who understood. 

“They wouldn't let me feed ‘em,” 
mourned Mother Barton, “insisting they 
would muss up the house.” 

“Wanted to make it a picnic, Mrs. Bar- 
ton,” replied Slade, who seemed the ac- 
knowledged leader. “If we begun eating 
your good cooking, we'd never get away 
to work.” An hour the boys lay under 
the shade, then each seizing a-hoe the 
“army” was off for the scene of action. 

“Hey,” cried Father Barton, bringing 
up the rear. “I don’t like to hoe, but 
I'll make a half a boy.” 

“Say,” remarked Ted Baldwin with 
sudden inspiration, stopping short, “I 
know how you can help more, Mr. Bar- 
ton. Bring your violin and play while 
we work. That will make us forget how 
hot it is.” 

“Good idea,” called Vic Slade. “May- 
be you can compose a new piece. I'll bet 
no bunch of farm hands ever worked to 
music before.” 

Bradley Barton required no further 
urging. Opportunity to exercise creative 
genius - was all he needed. When the 
“army” deployed and attacked weeds in 
mass formation the musician took up his 
stand under a great tree far in advance. 
As Barton began to play his bow seemed 
a living flame as it swept across respon- 
sive strings. “March of the Farm Brig- 
ade,” shouted Father Barton and the call 
of the violin seemed a challenge to 
every boy to do his best. Strong and clear 
the music carried across the fields until 
Mrs. O’Neal came out to peer across to- 
ward their neighbor’s farm. 

“Of all things,” cried Mrs. O’Neal to 
her husband, who was enjoying a well- 
earned rest, “what do you think has hap- 
pened, John? There’s es army of boys 
helping Bob hoe, and his father is out 
there in the sun, playing like mad.” 

O’Neal come out of the house, to be 
joined by Kate. “Well, I'll be teetotally 
hornswaggled!” he ejaculated.. “If that 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Extra saf made possi 
by Engineering eee 





The Whippet is the only light four- 
cylinder car regularly equipped with 
four-wheel brakes. Yearafter year at the 
National AutomobileShowsthenumber 
of chassis shown with four-wheel brakes 
has been steadily increasing. In January, 
1927, over 86% of those exhibited had 
4-wheel brakes. The Whippet with 
4-wheel brakes is more modern than 
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any other light four-cylinder car. 


In addition to this greater safety, you 
get fuel economy that no other light car 
can offer .. . and superior beauty of low 
graceful body lines . . . and more leg- 
room-than in any other light car. 


These features, plus many others, con- 
tribute to the Whippet’s Engineering 
Leadership in the light car field. 
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Tractor Owners Make 
$500 to $1000 
With This Outfit 


SAW LUMBER and Make BIG PROFITS! 
& farmer near Macon, Ga., writes: “Last month I 
cleared $1000 im actual money on my Corley Saw 
Mill and my tractor, and I have cleared more than 
this during other months.” The Corley Portable 
Saw Millis run by any tractor—a few hundred dol- 
ars buysit, Let us mail you our booklet en Saw 
Mill Profite—write TODAY! 
CORLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. P. Chattaneoga, Tenn. 

















<4 as offered in our BARGAIN AIN combination, No. 23 
h contains one full pound of MASON 
Y SHOOOLATES floral 1 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Garden and Orchard Reminders 





CONSIDER THESE PLANTS 


WISS chard or sea kale are other 
good producers of summer greens. 
» They come out again after being cut off. 
Try a little of them. Plant now or within 
the next few weeks. 
2. Too few folks 
appreciate the egg- 
plant. It is one of 
our finest vegeta- 
ables. Grow a few 
of them this year. 
Twelve to 25 plants 
when planted in 
good ground and 
properly cared for, 
will furnish an av- 
_ erage-sized family with all that will be 
needed. 














L, A. NIVEN 


3. Try some Brussels sprouts. It pro- 
duces small heads on the side of the 
stalks and resembles a miniature cabbage 
head. Plant the seed in a bed late this 





By L. A. 


NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


month or early May and transplant 18 
to 24 inches apart and cultivate as for 
cabbage. The little heads will form by 
late summer or fall, and frost hitting_ 
them greatly improves their flavor. 

4. Sow some water cress seed on the 
edge of ponds, creeks, or branches about 
the place. It is quite useful for garnish- 
ing purposes. Many of the larger city 
markets buy it. It is cut and tied in 
bunches when offered for sale. After it 
is once planted no further planting will 
be necessary, as it comes out again after 
being cut and gradually spreads out over 
more space. 

5. New Zealand spinach thrives in hot 
weather and does well on either rich or 
poor ground. The more it is cut back 
the more it grows. It is a choice form of 
summer greens. Plant five to six seed in 
hills two feet apart and thin to one or 
two plants after they are well started. 


These seed are rather hard to germinate, 
and to help them along soak in water 
for 24 hours just before planting. 

6. Few people grow as many vegeta- 
bles as are needed to properly supply the 
home table. Let’s make the garden big- 
ger than last year, ifthe table wasn’t 
abundantly supplied throughout the year. 
Fertilize and work the garden better, and 
make it one of the most profitable pieces 
of ground on the farm. 
easily done. 


| DUSTING PEACHES 


HOSE who prefer to dust peaches, 

plums, and cherries instead of spraying 
will find this method reasonably success- 
ful. A good many peach growers have 
adopted the dust method, because of the 
less amount of labor required to apply 
it. A dust gun will be necessary. 























OWER farming has taken another long 
jump ahead with the coming of the 
FARMALL. This spring you can start 

in with the new tractor which the Harvester 
Company engineers have designed especially 
to handle the power needs in the growing 
of corn and cotton and other row crops. 


FARMALL replaces horses for planting and 
for the tedious business of cultivating. It shows 
the farmer the way to real horseless farming. 
Some of the corn-belt farms have been run 
with FARMALL power going on three years 
without a horse on the premises. 


At all farm power operations—drawbar, belt, 
and power take-off— this new tractor chal- 
lenges comparison with other tractors of its 
size. Stop at the McCormick- Deering dealer’s. 
See and handle the all-purpose FARMALL. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
; of America 
606 So. Michigan Ave, Uh 7 

















Plow with the New FARMALL 
Then — PLANTING and CULTIVATING! 


f “I wouldn’t try to farm without a 





Chicago, Ill. 
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The New 4-Cylinder McCormick - Deering 


ARMALL 


Farmall. We have owned four other 
tractors but they wereno comparison 
to the Farmall.” 


“We have beén able to cultivate 
from 20 to 30 acres of corn a day with 
the Farmall, 
our corn in good shape during the 
haying season which we had never 
done before.” 


“T have used the Farmall at plow- 
ing, disking, cultivating,cutting grain 
and threshing, and in my estimation 
it is the best all around tractor a 
farmer can buy. It can’t be beat for 
plowing corn. 
and does good work.” 


“I have used various makes of 
tractors for twelve years and find 
the Farmall in a class by itself. It is 
a wonder for power, efficiency, and 
endurance,” 












JOHN BINLY, 
Bluff City, Iii. 
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It has helped us keep 






B.C. CRONTON, 
Oconomowoc, Wis, 
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It is easy to handle 







NORMAN BERESFORD, 
Smithshire, Lil. 










JOHN M. CHANDLER, 
Delavan, Ill, 










This can be° 





Jse powdered arsenate of lead and 
Sie powdered lime and sulphur. Give 
the first application immediately after 
three-fourths of the petals or pink part 
of the flowers have fallen, using a mix- 
ture made up of 5 pounds powdered ar- 
senate of lead to 95 pounds of powdered 
lime. Give the second one just as the 
shucks are shedding or about a week or 
10 days after the first one, using the same 
material. 


For the third dusting, use a mixture 
made of 80 pounds sulphur, 5 pounds 
arsenate of lead, and 15 pounds powdered 
lime, applying it approximately two weeks 
after the second application. The fourth 
dusting should be given just about four 
weeks before each variety is scheduled 
to ripen, using the same mixture as for 
the third dusting. Only three are requir- 
ed by the early varieties. Many growers 
use the sulphur in the first two dustings, 
as well as the last two. While this does 
not seem absolutely necessary many be- 
lieve it worth while. 


To mix the material for the last spray- 
ings on a smaller scale, use 16 pounds 
sulphur, 1 pound powdered arsenate of 
lead and 3 pounds powdered lime. This 
will give the same proportionate strength 
as the 80-5-15. 





TIME TO CHECK GRAPE ROT | 


Set ptant Sete of folks who have 
grapevines seldom get any first class 
fruit because of the rot. This disease 
can be easily prevented by the proper 
spraying. And may we not urge that 
everyone who has a grapevine carry out 
the proper spray schedule so as to secure 
first class, rot-free fruit. It can be done 
with comparatively little trouble and 
small expense. 








To prevent rot, spray four times with 
Bordeaux mixture. Give the first spray- 
ing about five to seven days before the 
blooms begin to show. Apply the sec- 
ond just after the fruit has set, and fol- 
low with the third two weeks after the 
second. Then give the fourth or last 
one three weeks after the third. These 
four applications, thoroughly applied, will 
give almost complete control of the rot. 


If any kind of insect appears and com- 
mences to eat the leaves, add one pound 
of powdered arsenate of lead to each 50 
gallons of the Bordeaux. If plant lice 
are bothering add three-eighths of a 
pint of nicotine sulphate to each 50 gal- 
lons of ‘the Bordeaux. The arsenate 
of lead for the chewing insects and the 
nicotine sulphate-for the sucking insects, 
both may be added directly to the Bor- 
deaux, thus giving a triple spray, so to 
speak, or one that will control” rot, eat- 
ing insects, and sucking insects. 

Let’s get busy with these sprayings 
now. Even where it is too late to give 
the first one, start in with the second and 
carry out the schedule. It will be too 
late to ask what to do to prevent grapes 
rotting after the disease gets a start. 
The work of prevention must begin now. 





GROWING ONION SETS. 


2 | WANT to grow some onion sets. 
What kind of soil will suit best? 
Should the seed be sowed broadcast or 
sowed thickly in drills?” 











Use a medium. poor soil and sow the 
seed very thickly in drills. Make the 
rows 9 to 12 inches wide and sow 60 to 
90 pounds of seed to the acre. Onion 
sets are nothing more nor less than small, 
poorly developed onions and to secure 
these, plant seed very thickly on medium 
poor ground. Cultivate as for any other 
crop. Harvest just before the sets begin 
to ripen, which should be from June to 
the middle of July. Sow the seed in 


early spring. . 
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REDUCING LABOR BY HALF 











| 
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O GET information on the value of | 


two-horse cultivators on Alabama 
farms, and to determine how ant for 
what purposes to use them, investigational 
work was done in 1926 under the direc- 
tion of Prof. M. L. Nichols, head of the 
Department of Agricultural Engineering, 
Auburn, in codperation with farmers and 
teachers of vocational agriculture, at An- 
dalusia, Ramer, Lineville, and Blue 
Springs, Ala. Special work was done with 
a farmer near Auburn. The work done 
included the preparation of soil for and 
the cultivation of both cotton and corn. 
Accurate records were kept and com- 
parisons made. 

At Ramer, in Montgomery County, a 
cultivator was used for breaking and 
bedding land for planting cotton. It was 
found that with a few adjustments of 
the plows it was practical to make a bed 
for cotton each trip across the field, 
whereas four trips were required the old 
way. This did not require any new 
equipment. Only adjustment of the 
plows -was necessary. Both disk and 
shovel plows were used and each proved 
satisfactory. Instead of trying to make 
a whole bed each trip across the field it 
was found that it was better to make 
two half beds by throwing the dirt out 
in each direction. 

Professor Nichols said that this is 
heavy work and that it requires a good 
team of mules or horses to do it. Mules 
weighing less than 1,000 pounds are not 
big enough unless more than two are 
used. It can be done with a tractor. 

In studying the advantages of using a 
two-horse cultivator in cultivating cotton 
a farmer near Auburn saved 55 hours on 
6.6 acres as compared with the old sin- 
gle-plow method. Thus he saved enough 
time for him to do his own chopping, 
saving the expense of hiring it done. He 
did all of the cultivating with a culti- 
vator, including barring off and siding. 


The work at Lineville was on a heay- 
ier type of soil on the farm uf Cleve 
Campbell. Prof. W. G. Johnston codp- 
erated. Mr. Campbell found that in 
cultivating cotton with a two-horse culti- 
vator it required only 6.4 hours to culti- 
vate an acre during the season, as com- 
pared with 14 hours with a single plow. 
In cultivating corn, he reduced the man 
hours from 7.66 to 4.66, a reduction of 
three hours. This reduction of three 
hours in man labor required 1.66 hours 


of horse labor, which means that a horse | *~ F . 
or mule can do nearly twice as we hills with less need to use low gear, you can Price $11. 80 
work as a man can do in cultiv ating. 
in reporting his work Me. Campbet!| A MIERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
said :— 
“Another very important factor in Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco. 


favor of the cultivator is the fact that a 


farmer can cultivate his crop so much } 


faster. By this, I mean that it is possi- 
ble for a farmer to save-his crop in an 
emergency. I believe that I saved at 
least one field of corn by having the 
cultivator this year.” 

The work in Andalusia was with J. E. 
Barton whose land is sandy. Prof. J. C. 
Cannon codperated. Only cultivating 
was investigated here, and it was found 
that the labor requirement in cultivating 
cotton with a two-horse cultivator was 
only half as much as was required when 
single plow was used. In cultivating 
cotton at Ramer, Prof. J. E. Morris 
saved 55 hours on five acres. On another 
five-acre plot he saved 52 hours. There- 
fore, he saved more than 10 hours of 
labor per acre in each case. 

Professor Nichols says that these in- 
vestigations” present sufficient facts for 
making the statement that one of the 
best ways to save on labor on cotton 
farms is to get a two-horse cultivator 
and work two mules or two horses in- 
stead of one. By multiplying his own 
efficiency by two a farmer increases his 
earning power. He can use this addi- 
tional time for cultivating more acres or 
for doing other work, thereby reducing 
his operating expenses. 


» PB. O. DAVIS. 











improved 


The famous Bosch Type FI 600 Ignition for throttle down to a snail’s pace without bucking 
Its many operating or stalling. Bosch Ignition equipped Fords 
advantages have been increased to make Fords _ start quickly even in cold weather, the im- 
run with a smoothness and a steady pull which Proved gas mileage isa real economy factor. 
rivals cars of heavier construction and addi- Built with Bosch precision the Bosch Type FI 600 
The Bosch Ignition for Fords [Ignition for Fords is dirt-proof and water-proof. 
Its automatic [It will give long service.- Any authorized ser- 


Fords has been improved. 


tional cylinders. 





eliminates ignition troubles. 


spark control banishes fussing with the spark Vice station will install Bosch Ignition on your 
lever, even when starting. You can take long 
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Ford. Look for the American Bosch trade-mark. 








Make Your Advertising DoHars Earn More Money 


If you want to do business with the most prosperous absolutely amazing to those who have never used this 


farmers in the South, use the classified columns of THE leading and largest farm weekly. Now is the time of year 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN. Its clas- when results are even greater than usual. Send your order 
sified advertisers report positive results which would seem to Birmingham, Ala. 












New Way 
” To IRON |: 





CutsIroning TimeinHalt 
makes ironing Goltetttetty oom, 
Use it it anywhere, in. 
ps. Beats 


invention 
eno and comfortable in eve 
stove drudgery forever. 
doors or outdoors. Saves ste 
2 — &. or electricity. Cheaper | to mts “ad 


osts only Soe toe hours 


——— Noattach- 
ments. No tubes, no wires nor 
cordsto bother with. Quick, reg- 
ulated heat. Always ready. Lasts 
alife time. Guaranteed. 


Free Trial 5 


See for yourself without risk 
how you can save hours of iron- 
Ingtime—save work—steps— 



















and cut cost in two with this 
amazing new ironing inven- 
tion. Try it 30 days and send it 
back if not satisfied. Just write 
today for this FREE Trial and 
Special Price Offertoquickly in- 
troduce this Iron in your local- 
ity. Be the first to send your 
name and address. Write now 


nity. Descriptive circular—‘‘A 








New Way To Iron’’—FREE 
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AGENTS! 
$1200 A Day 


*‘Cash-in’’ on big demand. 
New plan. Simply accept 
orders. No experience or| 
oon required. Moyer, 

made $1-64 in one 
eoole. Exclusive te 
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GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


panes Mr 3 Pe rtley, patho ort | eee ee re eee tee Bidies snd 
4 all about Roofing an 
* J fire to my wood shingle Roof. My ives valuable building information. 
house burned and I lost all I had in the | Write today for your free copy. 
house. My new house has an “‘Everwear’’ Steel WRITE FOR We have just about enough 
Roof. It ean’t catch fire.’ FREE SAMPLES | Toofing to fill orders, at our 
"EVERWEAR"’ ROOFING) ‘‘Just the Roofing I have special cut prices, for the next 
CAN'T BURN been looking for.” You | 30 days—then we ey have to raise our prices. 
ans will say when you see] Send today for bi samples—roofing 
this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- | and special.ecut prices. We sell you one square 
derstand ‘why it has a a -reputation for} or 1,000 squares at the came cd Bo 



















lasting. Send for sample factory price. Get guaranteed, 

COSTS LESS THAN ba gell DIRECT FROM OUR | direct m. the (eetory, ireight a. wand 

WOOD SHINGLES } +l ROOFING FACTORY— | keep in your own pocket the profits other 
QU, So our roofing costs woutd get. Address 





you less than a4 gia shingles. Send for 

free samples—today—and see the NEW LOCK ann. colin 
ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS Savannah Fence & R 9 Co. 
ARE COVERED. Dept.P. Savannah 
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ONDAY, April 11—American For- 
est Week is to be observed all over 
the United States from April 24 to April 


inside with good food and health habits. 

Thursday, April 14.—Gasoline kills bed- 
bugs but be careful that there is no fire 
in the house when you use it. 


Saturday, April 16—Is your Easter hat 
ready for tomorrow? Small brims and 
high soft crowns retain their popularity, 
and little trimming is used. 

Sunday, April 17.—Easter Day. “Earth 
be glad! An Easter day is born.” 


A WILD FLOWER CONTEST | 


N Travis County, the girls of the 4-H 

clubs are doing wonderful things to- 
ward perpetuating the wild flowers of 
Texas. As in every other state the wild 
flowers are becoming extinct and as the 
roads get better and travel even more 
general than it is today, many of our 
loveliest flowers will. disappear from the 
earth unless something is done to pre- 
vent it. 

Central Texas at least is going to pre- 
serve its wild flowers. Already almost 
every school in Travis County, imcluding 
about 800 club girls, have enrolled under 
Miss Eula Nell Seelbach, county home 











grow wild in the county. And the first 
way the girls have been doing this is by 
making collections of them. 

One of the most attractive collections 


munity. In it, artistically arranged, are 
90 flowers, pressed beautifully. i 
flower is the leaf and with most of them 





Twice it is held in the city and twice the 
city women go to the country. Last year 
one man blamed the city people for riding 
out in their great cars and gathering too 
ruthlessly the flowers by the roadside. At 
first the city people were a little indig- 
nant but they realized that it had not been 
long since the country people had pulled 
up roots_and broken branches, too, so 
they acknowledged their fault, smiled, and 
renewed their ardor in preserving the 
bluebonnets, redbuck, Mexican hat, and 
other roadside flowers of Texas. 


AN IDEAL FIGURE 


S ngregr ee tell me the proportions for 
the ideal figure for a woman.” 

That is a rather difficult order. There 
are many standards of feminine beauty 
and the fashions in figures change almost 
as often as fashions in frocks. But if 














‘ you correspond more or less with the 


following measurements, you may think 
of yourself as a Venus of today: height, 
5 feet 5 inches; weight, 126 pounds; bust, 
33 imches; waist, 26 inches; hips, 37 
inches; thigh, 19 inches; calf, 13 inches; 
ankle, 8 inches; neck 13 inches. 

Then there are one or two simple little 
tests of perfection which you may enjoy 
making. -For example, stand upright 
with your arms stretched out sideways 
as far as they will go, and get some- 
body to measure you from finger-tip to 
finger-tip, and then from the top of 
your head to the soles of your feet. Hf 
these two measurements are exactly the 
same, you can be pretty sure that your 


body is in beautiful proportions. And 
here are three measurements which, if 
you are really well-proportioned, ought 
to be all the same. These are: around 
the cali, around the base of the neck, and 
around the top of the arm—that is over 
the shoulder and under the arm. 


THE EASTER DRESS PARADE | 


HE Hines family sat in solemn con- 

clave. Six of them—and every one 
needing something new to wear for Eas- 
ter—that was the problem that confront- 
ed them. 

“I can do without and wear my old 
black silk,” said Grandma Hines. 

“No, indeed, you've worn it long enough. 
You're going to have something new,” 
answered her daughter-in-law with a fond 
glanee. “Since money is scarce this year 
we'll wear cotton and look as, why as 
fine as silk! See, here is Progressive 
Farmer pattern No. 2611 im the fashion 
book which I think would be very becom- 
ing to you, Grandma, dear. The long 
lines will make you look a little taller 
and the pleats at the side will give you 
the fullness you need_over your hips. The 

“dress has dignity without being too se- 
date. It will be beautiful in one of the 
silky looking mercerized cotton materials 
such as broadcloth. And a pale gray will 
look charming with your white hair and 
be in the latest style, too.” 

“I don’t really need a new suit,” ob- 
served Mr. Hines. 

“Oh, yes,.you do. We aren't all going 
to look so fime and have you shabby, 

















Our Pattern Department 








2997—Jacket Cestume.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 4 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 434 
yards of 4-inch-material. 

2964—Well Played—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, #, and 42 
inches: bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 24 yards of %6-inch material. 

2991—Fer Playtime.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 
requires 1% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1 yard of %-inch contrasting. 


2611—Tailored Styling.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes %, 38, 4, 42, 4, and 4 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 35 yards of 40-inch material 








with 4% yard of 22-inch contrasting. 


2848—Slender Limes.—The pattern cute in 
sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
% inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 354 yards of #-inch material 
2652—Striking Junior Frock—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material with $6 yard of 32-imeh con- 
ing. 
2192—For Little Men.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and W years. Size 
4 requites 154 yards of %-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of %-imch con- 
trasting and % yard of 27-inch lining. 


Price of each potsens 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; stamps 
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Daddy darling,” replied Sally, his older 
daughter. “I just love men who weat 
dark gray suits and gay ties.” 

“Well, well,” laughed her father. “If 
that’s the case I see where I have to get 
a gray suit and a new tie. And what is 
my daughter Sally going to have for 
Easter ?” 

“Pattern 2997 is what I want,” answer- 
ed that young lady, after consulting the 
book of fashions. “I think it will be 
lovely in all white which is very fash- 
ionable this year. See, Mother, it has 
the pleated skirt, the sash tied in front, 
and the Eton jacket that are all new.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hines, “and it is de- 
lightfully youthful looking, just right 
for 17. For myself I think I'll choose 
Number 2848. That long front panel and 
straight tie should make me look 10 
pounds thinner. I believe I’d like it in a 
pretty figured voile so-that I .can wear it 
for dress-up all summer long. For my 
little Mary, Number 2652 will be just 
right in a gay print. The contrasting col- 
lar and cuffs and the buttons down the 
front give just the right bit of trimming 
without its being fussy. Will you like 
that, dear?” she asked. 

“Yes,” answered the 10-year-old. “May 
I have it with little red flowers all over 
it and white collar and cuffs?” 

“A fine choice,” smiled the mother. 

‘ “What about me?” asked baby Bob. 


“Bless his heart! He shall have a fine 
new suit, too,” said Grandma. “This 
Number 2192 is the very pattern. Heavy 
cotton goods such as Indian head or linene 
in a plain blue or green will look manly 
enough to please my baby, won't it?” 

“I’m not a baby. I’m four years old,” 
he replied. “I'll have it blue, please.” 


HOMEMADE EASTER CARDS 


EAUTIFUL Easter cards may be 

made in flower designs. Lily and 
daffodil designs are especially suitable. 
Choose a good design from a garden mag- 
azine or flower catalog. Place the de- 
sign on thin folded paper, placing the 
longest line of the design—the long line 
of one petal of the lily, for instance—on 
the folded line of the paper. 

Trace or outline your design. Cut out 
with sharp scissors. Your design will 
then be double, and when closed will shut 
together like the covers of a book. Now 
spread your pattern flat and single on a 
piece of thin unglazed cardboard or a 
good quality of drawing-paper, and with 
pencil outline the pattern. Cut this out 
with sharp scissors. Color the flowers 
suitably and fold the cardboard. 


Cut the same pattern in the same man- 
ner from soft white letter-paper, slip the 
thinner paper inside the flower covers and 
tie with a piece of green or yellow rib- 
bon. Inside write some appropriate verse. 
Other suitable designs for similar folding 
cards are Easter bells, rabbits, crosses, 
and the like. 




















HIS MUSH 


F one spent a year in rural Scotland, 
facing the inevitable porridge, one 
might better understand thé objection chil- 
dren often raise over the breakfast cereal. 
Not that there’s the slightest doubt of 
the benefits to be derived from eating ce- 
reals. Educators, dietitians, doctors, and 
mothers are agreed on the healthful prop- 





+ erties of all the cereal grains. 


And when adults push aside the morn- 
ing offering with a polite “No, thank you” 
—when Johnny openly rebels, it isn’t be- 





WHEN JOHNNY WON'T EAT 
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Cooking is a pleas- 
ure with Coleman \) 
Air-O-Gas Stoves. They bring 
to you all the conveniences of 
city gas service — no matter 
where you live. They make 
their own gas. 


AIRGAS 


Quick Action? You just 
light your Air-O-Gas Stove with 
matches and in a minute or less you 
have full heat. Boil a half-gallon of 
water in 444 minutes; bake biscuits 
in 6 minutes. Instant regulation 
with the turn of a valve. 


Clean?! Air-O-Gas Stoves 
are clean in action and clean in re- 
sults, They produce a clear, blue, 
smokeless flame. No soot, no dirt, 
no ashes; no wicks to trim; no black- 
ened pots and pans, 


Safe! Operate on the safety- 
pressure principle, just like Coleman 
Lamps and Lanterns. Use any good 
grade of regular motor fuel, safely 
contained in an air-tight tank. Num- 
erous models, all reasonably priced. 








If your dealer is not yet supplied 
with Coleman Air-O-Gas Stoves, 
write us for full information. 
Address Dept. PG-9. 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. 


Factory and General Offices: 
Wichita, Kansas 
















Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario. 
(AO-9) 
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Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co., 4304 Shipmar 


Bldg., Chicago Wforld’s Largest 
Name 


Add 




















Send us two new subscriptions at $1.00 
each, and we will send you The Progres- 
sive Farmer free for one year. 














EASTER DINNER MENU 


Color scheme: yellow and green. 
Spinach soup Egg yolk garnish 
Green olives 

Roast Chicken Potatoes with parsley 
Creamed onions Peas in timbales 
Water lily salad Cheese straws 
Plain yellow cake with caramel icing 

colored green 


Coffee 


Pineapple ice, 
Salted pecans 


Spinach Soup.—Two cups evaporated 
milk, 2 cups meat stock, 2 tablespoons 
butter, 2 tablespoons flour, 2 cups spinach 
pulp, salt and pepper. 


Make a white sauce with the fat, milk, 
and meat stock. Add spinach pulp, season 
to taste, beat with egg beater and serve 
hot. 


Plain Yellow Cake.—One-third cup but- 
ter, 1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 
1% cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
3 tablespoons evaporated milk, 5 table- 
spoons water. 

Cream butter, add sugar, and continue 
creaming. Add well-beaten egg. Mix and 
sift dry ingredients and add all at once 
with milk. Combine quickly and bake in 
a moderate oven. 


Scalloped Eggs.—Three hard-boiled eggs, 
1 cup evaporated milk, 1 cup water, 4 
cup cold chicken, veal, ham or fish (ham 
is the best), 4 cup buttered bread crumbs, 
3 tablespoons flour, 1 tablespoon butter. 

Make white sauce of milk, water, flour, 
and butter. Chop eggs fime. Place a 
thin layer of buttered crumbs in bottom 
of baking dish, cover with a layer of one- 
half of eggs, then with a layer of one-half 
the meat and then white sauce; repeat. 
Cover with remainder. 

Eggs a la Easter.—Five eggs, 4% cup 
evaporated milk diluted with % cup water, 
%4 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon pepper, | ta- 
blespoon, butter, chicken livers. 

Beat eggs slightly; add salt, pepper, and 
milk. Heat pan, put in butter and when 
melted turn-in the mixture. Cook until 
of creamy consistency, stirring and scrap- 
ing from bottom of pan. Pour over 6 
round slices of toasted bread. Put 1 table- 
spoon of tomato puree on each piece, and 
in the center of tomato % tablespoon 
chickens’ livers sauted in bacon fat. 








cause cereals have suddenly become less 
valuable. It is merely the display of a 
very natural craving for variety. 

Vary your cereals. Substitute farina 
for oatmeal or cornmeal mush for corn 
flakes, and you postpone the same prob- 
lem. _But to completely overcome it pre- 
pare the individual cereals more attrac 
tively. 

Make the oatmeal sparkle with raisins 
or with chopped dates or figs. Brighten 
the mush with whole stewed prunes. Cook 
raisins in your farina and in the center 
of each serving place a golden half of a 
stewed peach, its cup filled with its own 
juice. 

Bran and Rice Muffins.—Two cups bran, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, 2 eggs, % cup rais- 
ins, 4% cup syrup, 1 cup cooked rice, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 14 cups milk. Mix bran, rice, 
and baking powder and salt; add raisins, 
syrup, eggs well beaten, and milk. Bake in 
muffin pans about 20 minutes. 


Raisin Johnny Cakes.—One cup flour, % 
cup sugar, 1 well beaten egg, 1 teaspoon melt- 
ed butter, % teaspoon salt, 1 cup milk, 1 cup 
cornmeal, 1% teaspoons baking powder, and 
raisins. Mix and sift together the flour, bak- 
ing powder, salt, and sugar. Mix in corn- 
meal. Add milk, well-beaten egg, and melt- 
ed butter. Mix well. Pour into greased cup- 
cake tins and after filling put 5 or 6 raisins 
into each cake. Bake for 20 minutes in a 
hot oven. 


Oatmeal Beehives.—One cup oatmeal, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 cup boiling water, % cup raisins. 
Add oatmeal to boiling water to which salt 
has already been added. Boil 5 minutes, 
then cook in double boiler 45 minutes. If 
you have no double boiler, cook over slow 
fire, stirring constantly. Add raisins 15 min- 
utes before it is done. Pour into small deep 
custard cups which have been rinsed in cold 
water and not dried. Set aside until cold, 
and turn out on sauce dishes. Serve with 








milk, cream, and sugar. 




















Its So Good 


we eat it every day 
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To do the most good, 


bran must be eaten regu- 


larly. It should be in- 
cluded in your diet every 
day, to supply the bulk 
which is so essential to 
your health. 

To eat bran every day, 
you have to like it. Its 
























the crisp, brown flakes 
into a bowl right from 
the package, add milk or 
cream and eat it with 
enuine relish. Or try it 
baked i into muffins, cook- 
ies or bread. 
Post’s Bran Flakes 
gives you bulk you need 











flavor must tempt you. 
It must not-tire your palate. 

Post’s Bran Flakes provides bran in 
its best-liked form. Millions of people 
have formed a new health habit since 
the Postum Company made bran so 
good to eat. Millions of people now 
get this important bulk every day be- 
cause in Post’s Bran Flakes they have 
found a bulk food they really like. 

And, no mistaking it, Post’s Bran 
Flakes is delicious. ie has a tempting 
flavor that has made it the world’s 
most popular bran food. As a cereal, 
with milk or cream, it is a real treat that 
you will look forward to every morning. 


And it’s so easy to serve. Just pour 


everybody — every day . . eat 


Post’s BRAN FLAKES 


las an ounce 


B-164, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

























and at the same time 
— such vital health essentials 
as: phosphorus, iron, protein, carbo- 
hydrates and vitamin- B 


“Ounce of Prevention” offer—At your 
request we will gladly send you a free 
trial package of Post’s Bran Flakes 
and a booklet that has important bear; 
ing on health. 


Posrum Company, IncorporaTeD, Dept. 
Makers of 
Post Health Products: Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, Post Toasties, 
Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and 
Grape-Nuts. Canadian Address: Canadian 
Postum Company, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan 
Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario. . 


” 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 
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Wellville Is Your Market 


Millions of happy men and women travel *‘The 
* Road to Wellville.”” And their daily consump- 
tion of our products means just so much consumption 
your grain and milk. As our advertising each day in- 
creases the number of travellers to Wellville, so each day doesit 
increase your market for grain and milk. Write for, “The Roaa’ 
to Wellville.”” This book contains much valuable information 
on health in relation to exercise and food selection. It supplies 
the housewife with seasonal menus and recipes. A copy will 
be sent to you on request. 
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BRADLEY, N-342 
Newton, Mass. 
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CARLOAD SPECIAL! 


$300.00 Worth of $4 s2°° 
Good Lumber . . 

Consisting of 16,000 board feet of lumber, sound, 
thoroughly seasoned stock suitable for building 
and repairing work. Priced f. o. b. 
ears Columbia, South Carolina. .. . e 
ager SHEATHING 


4—6 feet and longer. Per 1000 $10.00 


Ft. 
BOX SHEATHING 


roma ig Per 1d nae.” $12.00 


BARGAINS! 
Hea: materials, tanks, plum , Sash and hun- 
predsctother coupon for complete list. 


bargains. 
arris Brothers Co. 
Box146e Columbia, South Carolina. 


Marris Brothers Company, 
Dept. KB-6, , 
Columbla, South Carolina. 
Send free complete list of bargains in building 
materials and supplies. 
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or White Diarrhea 
In few hours, disease is stopped and 
sick chicks full of pep. 


It’s easy to stop chicks dying from 
white diarrhea. All you need do is 
drop an Avicol tablet in the drinking 


water. Thousands of poultry raisers, 
year after year, raise nearly every chick by 
this = ga’ precaution. Mrs. E. k. Franks, 
Ramsdell, Texas, writes: “I was losing 10 to 
15 chicks a day before I received the Avicol. 
I haven’t lost one since.” 

A free test of Avicol will show how easily 
white diarrhea is prevented and stopped. The 
way it makes sick chicks lively and healthy, 
in just a few hours, is positively amazing. 
If you have never tried Avicol, write for a 
free sample, or send 50c for a full-sized pack- 
age to Burrell-Dugger Co., 859 Postal Station 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. it costs nothing to 
try the package, because Avicol is guar- 
anteed to do the work or money refunded. 
@ut if you prefer, try the free sample first. 


ACKEAN SKIN 


is the basis of beauty. Thousanje 
possess it because the soap they use is 
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UNCLE P.F.’S LETTER 


Fee! Boys and Girls:— 


We want to know how many of 
our young folks are really _ inter- 
ested in birds. What are you doing to 
learn more about them? How many do 
you know at sight? 
Do you know what 
birds stay with us 
all the year and 
which only a few 
months? When do 
they come and go? 
For the best letter 
on Spring Ar- 

rivals in Our 























When They 
SS Reached Us 
Y we will give 
® a prize of $2. 
RS Name all the 

birds -you have seen 
this spring that you 
know do not stay 
in your neighbor- 
hood during the 
winter months. Perhaps all the birds 
haven’t reached your community yet so 
we're going to give you until April 22 to 
send in your letters. 
Sincerely yours, 

UNCLE P. F. 


P. S. Our young folks’ page next 
week will be especially for Lone Scouts. 


OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
A Variety of Mistakes 


AM a little girl nine years old. I live 
just at the Georgia-Tennessee line. I 
go to school in Tennessee. I have a per- 
fect record for school attendance for the 
past three years, and I haven’t missed a 
day so far this school year. I study in the 
fifth grade and enjoy my work very 
much. I attend a four-teacher school. 
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I am sending a few sentences showing 
incorrect and correct uses of words I 
often hear misused :— 

Incorrect 

I ain’t going. 

He hain’t here. 

I'll be there atter a 
while. 

He ditten go. 

She weren’t there. 

I seed her yesterday. 

I written a letter yes- 
terday. 

I taken a bucket of 
water to the men. 


We have taken The Progressive 
Farmer for a number of years and enjoy 
its many good features. I enjoy all the 
letters from the boys and girls. 

CLARA V. WILLIAMS. 
Whitfield County, Ga. 


Correct 
I am not going. 
He is not here. 
I'll be there after a 
while. 
He did not go. 
She wasn’t there. 
I saw her yesterday. 
I wrote a letter yes- 
* terday. 
I took a bucket of 
water to the men. 





PEPPY CLUB BRIEFS 











Tuscaloosa 
School in Tuscaloosa for the first club 
banquet in this county. 
every club made talks of the work they 
had done during the year. Each club gave 
a snappy yell. 
were given, one being $100 to Miss Green- 
wood, a trip to Chicago to Miss Scriv- 
ner, and a trip to Auburn to Miss John- 
son and Miss James. 
given 
girls that had finished four years of club 
work got a 4-H club pin; a few girls that 
were considered good leaders got leader- 
ship pins. 


CLUB Banquet.—On November 
27, 1926, the club girls from all over 
County met at Stafford 


Two girls of 


After dinner the prizes 


Certificates were 


to nearly all the girls. The 


RUBY EDNA JONES. 
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In Sewing Club—I have had club 


Community and 


CS Address Letters m,{ to 
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work one year and I have enjoyed it 
more than I can tell. I belong to the 4- 
H sewing club. We have an excellent 
leader. Listen, boys and girls, when you 
join a club, you need not say it is all 
work for you have a wonderful share 
of fun too. Let’s strive to make the 
young folks’ page better. Motto: “Make 
the best even better.” 
LUCILE ENGEL. 
Cullman County, Ala. 


Improving Her Room.—I am busy 
with my first year of club work and am 
overjoyed with it. I hope it will be a 
success, There are only three more weeks 
of school and then I am intending to 
start seeing how many improvements | 
can make in my home. I have ordered 
a set consisting of a window curtain, a 
scarf and a bedspread for my room. 

IRENE SCOTT. 

Jackson County, Fla. 


Likes Pig Club Work.— Erline 
Gregg of Section Club, Jackson County, 
writes: “It was the beauty of raising 
and attending to the hog that caused me 
to join the pig club.” She began with a 
pig which cost $110. She now has six 


‘head worth $120, 





SOMETHING TO MAKE 











An Oat Sprouter 
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Lumber—1 piece 2”x4”x10’, clear pine. 
1 piece 2”x4"x12’, clear pine. 
2 pieces 1”x8"x12’, clear pine. 
2 pieces 44"x8"x12’, clear pine. 
Hardware— 
16 flat head bright wood screws, 3” No. 14 
16 flat head bright wood screws, 14%” No. 9 
30 flat head bright wood screws, 14” No. 7 
1 pound 6d common nails 


STOCK BILL 

Pieces Dimensions Use 
4 13%4"x3A"x16H%"........ Post 
4 ge |) gp et Se Cross bars 
SS ee i ccencce Lower braces 
10 ye ee: See Upper braces 
10 SERGE... 00s Rest for flats 
10 Se MN Oo dccacead Guides for flats 
Bs PEE I <5 on os 40.60 Sides of flats 
10 ee TE ei icteee Ends of flats 
10 Y"x74"x2’ 114”...... Bottoms of flats 





RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE 











and a comma? 
2. Why are the makers of Winchester rifles 
great thieves? 
3. Why are hogs like trees? 
4. Why do girls kiss each other and men 


Wie is the difference between a cat 


do not? 


The Progressive Farmer 
5. What did the muffin say to the toasting 


fork? 
ANSWERS 


1. A cat has claws at the end of its paws; 
a comma has a pause at the ends of its clause. 

2. Because they rifle guns, forge the ma- 
terial and steel the barrels. 

3. Because they root for a living. 

4. Because girls have nothing else to kiss 
and men have. 

5. “You're too pointed.” 


| THE CRESTED FLYCATCHER 
Snake Skins Is His Hobby 


VERY day now the birds are coming 
north once more — hummingbirds, 
kingbirds, blue gray gnatcatchers, wood- 
thrushes, catbirds, vireos, bullbats, red- 

















—Drawing by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
Courtesy U. 8. 1). 4, 


THE CRESTED FLYCATCHER 


headed woodpeckers, whippoorwills—the 
great summer army of birdland. <A 
noisy fellow who makes it a point never 
to be left behind is the crested flycatcher 
or yellow beemartin as we used to call 
him. Go anywhere near a stretch of 
open woods on some April day and you 
can’t fail to hear his loud, “wit-whit- 
whit-whit-whit.” Sometimes he’ll take 
a liking to an old orchard and make his 
home there. 

Underneath, the crested flycatcher is 
a rich yellow; his throat and neck are a 
grayish brown; outer wing and tail 
feathers a rich reddish brown, with two 
distinct white wing bars. And his top- 
knot has given him part of his name. 

The queer habit of placing a snake 
skin in his nest is the most interesting 
fact about the bird. If you don’t be- 
lieve he has a “hankerin” for snake 
skins, look for a nest this summer in 
the hollow trunk of some tree, a hole in 
a dead limb, or the boxing of the house. 
The eggs are buffy white, streaked and 
blotched with brown. 

(Note.—What bird was the subject of a 
once popular song? If you can’t guess, 
just watch for the answer in next week's 
Progressive Farmer.) 





WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN— Publishers tendicate 
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“T always thought the Jones boy could 


lick me until he kicked my dog once, an’ 
I forgot about him bein’ big.” 


“IT got fooled all right. I was thinkin’ 


this was my regular night for the movies 
an’ I was good all afternoon so nothin’ 
would happen an’ it was all wasted.” 





4-H club works means ownership, 
partnership, leadership, and citizen- 
ship for farm boys and girls. 
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Aear him pray a mile.” 


April 9, 1927 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











How to Care for Teething Baby 
NORMATION of the baby’s teeth be- 

gins six months before the baby is 
born. At this time the mother should have 
the proper tooth-building food, or she 
may expect the baby 
to start out in the 
tooth business greatly 
handicapped. The 
mother should have 
food rich in miner- 
als, such as milk, 
vegetables, and 
fruits. And when 
the vegetables are 
cooked, one should 
use the “pot liquor” 
for the soluble minerals are practically 
all in it. 

Cutting teeth is a normal process just 
as growing hair, finger nails, or toe nails. 
There was a time when almost all the 
ills of the teething baby were attributed 
to cutting teeth. Especially was this true 
during the summer months when heat, 
flies, and fermented or partially spoiled 
food got in their baneful work. It is so 
easy to say that the trouble is caused by 
teething when the real trouble cannot be 
discovered and remedied. 

When to Expect the Teeth.—There 
are twenty teeth in the first or tempor- 
ary set, and they may be expected usu- 
ally to appear as follows :— 
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5 to 7 months—two lower central incisors. 

8 to 10 months—four upper central incisors. 

10 to 12 months—two lower lateral incisors. 

12 to 14 months—four first molars or double 
teeth. 

'8 to 20 months—four canine or eye teeth. 

24 to 34 months—four second molars or dou- 
ble teeth. 


This set is replaced about the sixth 
year by the permanent teeth. The tempor- 


ary teeth should be examined by a dentist 


to see that they are all right. 


Teething Lotions.—Of all fakes foist- | 
ed on the long-suffering public, the teeth- | 


ing lotion stands in front. A great many 
teething lotions contain morphine or 
some form of drug. Keep such trash out 
of your baby’s mouth. It is true that 
sometimes when the baby is cutting teeth 
his gums burn and hurt, and he will quiet 
off if allowed to chew on something clean 
and hard, or he will quit fretting when 
the gums are rubbed with the finger. But 
putting a dirty finger in the baby’s mouth 
is a dangerous practice, for a great many 
babies are given infection this way; and 
no doubt a great many ear infections 
start in this manner. Keep things out 
of the baby’s mouth. The growth of the 
human body depends on proper food and 
proper care, not only of the baby, but of 
the father and mother before the baby is 
born, and not on soothing syrups. 
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“I raised three girls an’ ever’ one of 
‘em got a good husband without showin’ 
her knees or kissin’ every Tom, Dick an’ 
Harry.” 

“Lots o° folks is like Ed. He claimed 
he was an atheist just to be smart, but 
when the bull got after him you could 








































FIRESTONE 


Dips the Cords of the Carcass 
in 2 Rubber Solution 


To build a tire with such light, flex- 


Here you see one of the cords pulled 
ible walls and such a flexible tread, 


from a Firestone Gum-Dipped Bal- 






loon Tire carcass. It is untwisted to 
show how it is constructed of fif- 
teen smaller cords composed of 
millions of cotton fibers. There are 
thousands of cords like this in each 
tire. Before building, Firestone 
dips these cords of the carcass in a 
rubber solution. Every fiber is satu- 
rated and insulated with rubber, ad- 
ding great strength and enabling the 


required a much stronger and more 
durable carcass. 

This important advantage and the 
scientifically-designed Firestone 
Balloon Tire Tread, are accountable 
for the remarkable performance of 
Firestone Balloons. 

See your Firestone Dealer todayto 
obtain the unheard-of safety, com- 
fort and long mileage of Gum- 


cords to flex with minimum friction. 


Dipped’ Balloon Tires. 
MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


_Sirestone 
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ERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER ra SiilenS 
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cmeneo SOLDER COMPANY 
4201-151 Wrightwood An Chicago,U. 


yourself 


—— as oe an ale ae per- 
7, as amechanic! All you 
touch bent and 


REMEMBER _. Ps 
...not to FORGET . Fs 





bright, flowin flowing solder, Sider: plows :) 
oaly 
= TIES OOD health keeps company only with those who do 


not abuse it. 

A common negligence on the part of otherwise dutiful 
people is their seeming contempt for the dangers which 
lurk in constipation — the frequent cause of much serious 
illness, 

At the first sign of constipation—remember not to 
forget — Feen-a-mint. It’s the easy-to-take laxative tablet 
that’s chewed like gum. No taste but a pleasant mint 
flavor but it contains a prescribed medicament which 
quickly and efficiently corrects internal inactivity. Keep 
a box in the house at all times. It pays to — remember — 


KESTER 
TAL MENDER 





- not to forget — 
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druggists “The Chewing LAXATIVE 




































































y. \e~ any Nesco user what she can cook 

on her stove. “Anything that those 

‘in the city can cook!” she’ll proudly say. 

SPeastion her in detail. “Doughnuts? Beefsteak? 
coasts? Waffles? Delicious pastries? Toast ?’’ Every- 

one is a real test for an oil stove. 

“My Nesco cooks them fectly” she'll tell you. 

“there isn’t anything I’m afraid to try!"’ 

You, too, can have the quick, clean, intense, uniform 


cooking heat of city ee Ns fying. poting, soneting 
e flame of the Nesco 


Sohing or toa . 

spreads over the bottom of the utensil with no 
soot, smoke or odor. 

See the Nesco at your dealer’s. Send for our beauti- 
ful free booklet which shows many sizes and models. 


Nationar EnaMewinc & Stampinc Co. inc. 
Executive Offices: 425 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Factories and Branches: Milwaukee, Chicago, Granite 
City, Ill., Se. Louis, ns, Y 
Philadelphia, Baltimore. . i 
Manufacturers: Dominion Stove and Foundry 
y, Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 


Peis. O 


bine gs Kerosene 
fame 1 COOK STOVE 






ée\|' National Enameling & Stamping Company, Inc. 
SWB) 425 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis.” 

Send me your free “BE Trips To The Won- 
derland of Danone Roads” pe ¢ Women Say”. 
esco patented Name 
Rockweave Wick of 


never dared try before 
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Wouldn't you also 


BEE SUPPLIES 


‘We have made the highest class of Bee Supplies for over fifty years. Our ability to satisfy bee- 
keepers has made us the largest manufacturer. Get our prices. There is a Root dealer near you. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 

Better Beekeeping” for you who want to keep bees better. Our Fine 
Catalog for you who fre experienced beekeepers. 
like our free booklet, “How to Sell Honey.” Ask for it. 


The A. I. Root Co., Box 551 , West Side Sta., Medina, O. 
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THOROUGHBRED and WORTH HATS 


The step in the manufacture of 
THOROUGHBRED and WORTH Hats 
known as hand-finishing, is respon- 
sible for the fine, firm lustrous finish 
of these hats. Insist on either a 
THOROUGHBRED or a WORTH Hat 
this Spring—you can’t get more 
style or value for your money. 





Another view of 
e CLUBMAN 


HARRIS-POLK HAT CO. 


SAINT LOUIS. U.S.A. 


Look At Your Hat— 
everyone else does! 


$5.00 and Up 


LR7s 




















Under the Four-H Flag 


(Continued from page 11) 

don’t beat any durned thing I ever saw. 
But listen to that music. Say, it’s callin’ 
to me just as if Brad Barton was sayin’, 
‘Come over and help.’ I’m goin’, too. 
Mother, you and Kate fix up a big jar 
of lemonade. By and by I'll come back 
and wheel it down on the cart. I’m off 
to join the gang.” 


ORE than two hours had passed 

when the sweat-saturated “arniy” 
threw down its weapons and with a joy- 
ful whoop made for the shade of a great 
tree which graced the division line. 
Mother Barton and her daughters had 
been summoned by telephone, and as Kate 
O’Neal ladled out refreshing fluid, Bess 
and Ruth passed crisp ginger-snaps. The 
tired workers relaxed to lie prone, but 
Father Barton, with eyes closed and 
violin cuddled leaned back against the 
tree. Softly he began to play. Conver- 
sation languished, the boys stopped play- 
ful interchange of jokes and pokes. Even 
the little girls, to whom Father Barton’s 
playing was part of their daily lives, fell 
into unaccustomed silence. 

Sweet sang the violin, a song of hope 
at seed time. The listeners could vision 
upturned soil, the green of pastures, the 
rhythmic click of drill or planter. The 
measure quickened and farmers were 
about the work of cultivation, the gleam 
of shining shovels reflected in the sun. 
Again the rhythm changed. It was a time 
of drouth. There was wailing of women 
and the bitter cries of children in taut 
strings. Now a storm broke. Winds 
roared like beasts of prey, but strong 
stalks, a living barrier, held fast. The 
tempest hushed, a dainty patter of rain- 
drops fell to increase in volume. Child- 
ish voices in triumph broke on the air. 
Now strong and sonorous, presaging vic- 
tory over opposing forces, the violin told 
the story of renewed hope. Smoothly the 
music glided into a hymn of thanksgiv- 
ing and praise. It was harvest time, the 
husbandman repaid for toil, food in 
plenty assured for those he loved. The 
last notes of the violin died away, the 
group still hushed and silent seemed un- 
der a magic spell. 

It was John O'Neal, no mean judge of 
music, who broke the silence. “By the 
Almighty God, Barton,” he said, and 
there was no irreverence in his voice, 
“you have a great gift. No man with 
such ability should waste his time on a 
farm. Such work is for men like my- 
self, who love our livestock and our tools 
for service as you do your violin. You 
must write that music down. What will 
you call this new mine of melody?” 


“FINHE Spirit of Agriculture,” answer- 

ed Bradley Barton and he spoke 
as one gripped with strong emotion. “It 
is all about us; in this field, in the air 
itself, calling, calling to be put in words 
of melody. I am but the poor instru- 
ment upon whose heart One unseen 
plays. It is true that I do not love the 
work of the farm as you do, it would 
always be but an unwelcome task to me, 
but there is inspiration here, neighbor. 
I have found friends who understand 
and appreciate what I try to do. 

“If you will excuse me now,” and 
there was a simple dignity about the mu- 
sician as he arose that became him well, 
“T shall go home and put down the things 
that have come to me.” Carrying his 
beloved violin as a mother might her 
child, Barton set off through the fields. 

“I think your father is a wonderful 
man,” said Katie O’Neal impulsively, 
“Bob, you should be proud of him.” 

“We are proud of him,” replied Mother 
Barton, and her eyes shone. “He is a 
wonderful man, as fine in mind and heart 
as his music is fine. But, as he says, 
there is something here that has brought 
out his best; it is bringing out the best 
in all of us. I was sick at heart when 
we came here and felt that we had been 
defrauded, but since I have thanked God 
that we came to this community.” 

Emotion cannot long grip boyish 
minds. With a yell Ted Baldwin sprang 
up to lead his mates in a race back to 
the cornfield. Shadows were lengthen- 
ing before the last weed lay prone and 
a wearied brigade marched back to feast 
at the Barton farm house. There they 
found Father Barton still poring over 
sheets of newly written music. “Barton 





pluck, son,” he smiled as Bob came into 
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the room. “We always finish what we 
start.” Across the page of the first sheet 
was scrawled, “The Spirit of Agricul- 
ture.” In contentment and happiness, 
Bradley Barton at last was coming into 
his kingdom. 


ORE than a clean field of corn had 

been the resalt of that day of com- 
bined activity. As they came in from 
work the club boys stopped to admire 
Bob Barton's lusty litter of growing pigs. 
The son of a swine breeder of more than 
state renown Victor Slade had been train- 
ed in the ways of the showman, sleeping 
many a night upon the straw near his 
father’s animals as they made the fair 
circuits. “Get the opinion of the jedge 
here,” Ted Baldwin had _ observed 
facetiously, “he can tell you whether the 
curl in a pig’s tail is right to win and if 
his toes have to be manicured.” 


Vic Slade had gravely inspected the 
fine young porkers. “A promising lit- 
ter,” he remarked, “but here’s one pig 
that stands out. This is our breed, Bob, 
and I’ve seen the best that grows bristles. 
This fellow you've named Stonewall 
Jackson is better than last year’s junior 
champion at the state fair. You say 
you'd like to go up to the International, 
but you haven't time to try for the stock 
judging team. Leave that to Ted and 
me. The champion club pig of the state 
pays the way for his boss when he wins 
the purple ribbon. Fit ‘Stony’ and show 
him at the state fair. He'll take you on 
to Chicago.” 

Bob could hardly believe all that was 
told him, but Ted urged him to take 
young Slade’s advice. The weeks were 
slipping away and it would not be long 
until fair time. Into a separate lot went 
the prize porker, where under the super- 
vision of Agent Burton on his occasional 
trips and Bob’s untiring care, “Stony” 
not only waxed fat but grew amazingly. 


fk: three days and nights spent on the 
banks of a river not far from home 
were memorable, not only for the joy 
of relaxation from labor but for added 
opportunity for boyish intimacy. With 
clear calm nights there was no need of 
tents, and for the first time Bob Barton 
knew what it meant to lie beneath the 
open sky and look upward toward serene 
stars, pondering upon the majesty of 
night. In Victor Slade he had found a 
kindred spirit, the type of early maturing 
mind which takes hold upon the problems 
of life and seeks to solve them. 

“The thing I like about farming,” con- 
fided Slade one night, “is that it’s perma- 
nent. Your land may depreciate in value, 
but it can’t run away, burn up or blow 
up. Treat it right and a field’s right there 
year after year ready to pay you back 
for the time and care you put into it. 

“Our farm has been ‘in the family’ for 
eighty years,” went on young Victor. “It 
belonged to my grandfather, my father 
and some day it will belong to me. I like 
to think,” and the lad cleared his throat 
self-consciously, “that someone who may 
come after me will be carrying on at 
Cloverleaf Farm some day as I am now.” 

“But what if you had no farm and had 
no hopes of owning one,” Bob queried 
softly, “would you still feel the same 
way about it?” 

“Yes,” answered Slade, and there wa: 
conviction in his voice, ““I would. It’s 
in my blood, handed down, I reckon, for 
centuries. I couldn’t be happy at any 
other job. If I didn’t have a farm I’d 
earn one.” . 

As he lay while his comrade slept be- 
side him, Bob Barton pondered over the 
things that had been said. There has been 
vague visions of cities teeming with busy 
life, of employment by great industrial 
concerns whose wage scale lured, of no- 
madic adventure as a musician accom- 
panying some troupe or circus. But as 
he looked about him in the quiet night, 
marked the beauty of reflected moonlight 
on rippling water, heard the faint call of 
a wakeful chanticleer, faint resolve grew 
into certainty of purpose. Born of the 
soil through his mother’s heritage, please 
God some day he would give her the 
home she had longed for even before he 
was a toddling babe.. And after that 

Who shall analyze the dreams of lad 
or lass? Dreams as sweet as the per- 
fume of new-mown hay, fair as an open- 
ing bud, pure as the waters of crystal 
spring. Bob slept. 

(Continued next week.) 
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THE MARKETS SITUATION |/| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
cmcing bulge inthe ho market, |LO)SP I CULM ALO) melele) > Be Atle) ant aran 


prices have “gone south.” The average LEADING BREEDS - - LOWEST PRICES! 


ice hicago, at present, is down to 
price at Chicag —— hich is BIG BEAUTIFUL COLORED ART BOOK FREE.—Thousands of ers again 
$10.65, which is the testify this year to the Quality of Our Ins nspected “GOOD ioc" ac Don't f fall to et 
. . > , showing our birds in natural 
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straight. Assorted Heavy, $11.50 per 100 straight. Also QUALITY a: and SPECIAL 
hogs over for the Ref 
spring market as re- 


quauiry SGOOD LUCK™ Chicks Bank Meference. Order K today. It 
will be a treat for you. NEUHAUSER HATCHERIES, Deol 86. NAPOLEON. OHIO 
ceipts have not de- 
clined as much as 


usual.since midwin- 
ter. Export demand 
is small and domes- 
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Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks produced from parent tock of SIZE, 
TYPE A Exhibs- 





7 - 4 and tetas qualities. See ee ee oot ere Ee 
tic consumption has not been stimulated tion Type Hea yers. The vane purebred, and "vigorous Prices: 
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$4.25 25; $8 : f 00; rices 
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bi re ogee. : ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS, Box 10, ENSLEY, ALA. 
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of hog products have only partly re- 
° flected the decline in prices of live hogs. BABY CHICKS 


complimentary From our matings with 200-egg ye at al laying contests and winners at all 


Wherever you see enough as a result of the decline in the 


market to prevent fairly heavy addition 





Corn-Hog Ratio. — During the past 





ee ° winter, farm prices for hogs have been se 1,000 

Las-Stik equal to the price of 15 to 17 bushels of Single Comb White Leghorns and S. C. Anconas skin $ 8.00 sisto $ 7250 $140.00 

P Single Comb Rhode Island Reds ..............+4.. 5.50 10.25 97.50 tenken 

° 99 corn. It is usually calculated that about Jersey Black Giants ...........-cesqeeeeeseceeeeeeces 8.00 =: 115.50 Hy SAEED wets 
Casing Plaster 8% bushels of corn are required to cover Send for big free catalogue, tells how to raise chicks. 

the feed cost of producing 100 pounds WALNUT HILL POULTRY FARM, BOX P, GADSDEN, ALA. 








, ° | seared you see this sign of pork and 11 bushels of corn would c 
purchase a can of Las-Stik cover other costs as well as feed. The SIDE ° . 

Tube Patch at the regular price and corn-hog price ratio has been highly Quality Chicks § 

receive a No. 1 size Las-Stik Casing favorable, therefore, corn being worth CHICKS SEALY; From the Following Breeds: 

40 to 50 per cent more in the form of | Fourteen breeds and strains, hatch- 




















Eiamer Pree. pork than when sold as corn. Sd focks. (30,000 hens). ‘Four years : é Brown Leghorns 

Experience for yourself at first hand This favorable price ratio between climinating Baciliary” Waite ‘Dlar- Ay 3 

the absolute dependability of the corn and hogs has continued for nearly | famous for quality. No other hatch- Rhode Island Reds 

new Las-Stik Balloon Tire Casing two years. It is only a question of time | we can. Ti wes aalinel oom Write for Ca and ’ 

Plaster. until it will become unfavorable. The Tw platlesl sulle, pet nd el ae LESTER’S 
sone ob x decline in hog prices in the past six Riverside Hatchery: £ Poultry Farm LESTER’S HATCHERY ody ee 

Stick it in an old casing and see how weeks has narrowed the margin of profit | Fae. ee esas bet Baby Catch “heeeietien Sansa ad ee oe 

easily you can make your own tire considerably, but it is still on the right 

repairs. Ride on the newly repaired side. There will probably continue to 

tire and count the hundreds of addi- be profit in hog feeding while the bal- H t he k Bal 

tional miles you have built into it. ance of the crop of hogs now on farms ow ae a e a) e 

After a few weeks examine it and is coming to market and the same may 


notice how the heat of the road has be true of the pig crop that will be 
: raised this spring. But by the time that Oo e ere 


welded and vulcanized the plaster . , 
those who are not now in the hog busi- 


into place so that it is every bit as eo spac , on wa e : P 

good as a built up job. See Ee SOS 8 Ne OF ee 5 ee The man who makes a bale to the acre does not have to 
than likely that the market will be m ; * 

worry about price. His production cost is always low enough 


If there’s no dealer near you, write, against them. In brief, the action of . é 
enclosing the 50c and we'll see that the hog market in the last few weeks is to guarantee him a pront. 
you are supplied immediately with a strong reminder that this is not the He keeps his cost of production low by using good seed and 


time for indiscriminate expansion of hog 


both the patch and the complimen- plenty of the right kind of fertilizer. 


Sakon production. 
tary plaster. ‘ so 
Peaches.—Damage to the peach crop Practically everywhere east of the Missis- 

LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO from cold weather apparently has not sippi 50 lbs. Nitrate of Soda, per acre at 
Hamilton, Ohio been serious, and another large supply planting together with the proper propor- 
Las-Stik Casing Plaster is expected. Surveys of Georgia or- tion of acid phosphate and potash where 

Th t of the Las-Stik Ball Ti > r indice ve 

Casing Plaster lies in the thick wad of un- OIE SORRY eRe Eek ie ena needed, and 150 lbs. Nitrate of Soda right 


cured gum which closes up the hole and was larger in the northern part than in 


after chopping, will usually make at least 


pao a = eee agains the central part of the state, where most mrersde 
strengthens the tire around the break. of the peaches are grown. one bale on each acre on which it is used. 
Made of three-ply rubber, Lar stik Tube |, Sweet Potatoes.—Texas will head Leave one row unfertilized for comparison. 
Patch is strong. It stretches with the tube. the list with Georgia second in the pro- : : gt 

Won't creep oF come loose. Vulcanized by | duction of sweet potatoes this year if Try this out against any other fertilizer or 
tools or equipment. : the planting intentions as of March 1 combination of fertilizefs and be convinced. 


are actually carried out. Texas may 
double last year’s acreage, and increases 





Cotton Contest winners and successful 
of 60 per cent in Oklahoma, 50 per cent farmers from Texas to North Carolina 
in Louisiana, and 40 per cent in Arkan- use methods similar to this and are mak- 
sas and Kentucky are indicated. In the ing money year in and year out. But— 


parcHes “/RE REPAIRS "bi asters heaviest shipping region, including Vir- they grow only as many acres as they can 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware, and New 
fertilize that way. 


Jersey, growers intend to keep their 
They know they must use the full quantity 


16 TO 70 
weno page our $5,000 Lamited ‘Ac- | acreage much the same as a year ago. 
cident and Sickness policy, cover over ; 

$10 Ces, eee ae Dobe Should the actual planting intentions of Nitrate of Soda and when the Soda 

gives out they stop planting cotton. 
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ria, etc. Pays up sia $2 to abore, | ON sweet potatoes be fulfilled, 1,100,000 
total $12, we will sell you a $5,000 strictly accident | acres would be given over to this crop, 














athe ae, oe top lverabare, Old compe a compared with only 830,000 acres last Read our new pamphlets: ‘‘How to Make Cotton Pay. in 
Business o yee Bids. Birmingham, Aine Dost.” W: year, 778,000 two years ago, and 691,000 1927” and “‘Low Cost Cotton”. They will be sent you if you 
Sem! deca trovel, common earriora) ° three years ago. will cut out this advertisement, write your address in the mar- 





Trend of the Markets—The follow- gin and mail to our nearest office. 3845 

PUREBRED POULTRY ing are average prices at Chicago except 
cotton at New York and peanuts at o 

reenent Georgia shipping points -— Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


WONDERLAY reeetcstrainwniteLEGHORNS a OR 
FerrisStrain White. 1927 ago ago - 
World’s best bloodlines, trapnested continually. Cham- | Cotton, spat middling, ..$ .1455 $ .1415 $ .1930 
pion winners. Record layers at farmers’ prices. Males | Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, Db .10% an peshave 
pad our flock from 300-egg hens. If interested in any- Potatoes, Northern round pee a 
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Eggs, fresh firsts, dow. .... . -24% -28% 
WHITE LEGHORN }ENS AND MALES Now weutter, extras, Tb vgates SOK ATR RO 7 Raleigh, N.C. Orlando, Fla. New Orleans, La. Nashville, Tenn. 
F_Sreck-old pullets. Also hatching eggs, otc. Trap- Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .... oo 8 oi” wit Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. _—_ Tex. Columbus, Ohio 
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Ceonce'S. B. FERRIS, ‘$30 Union ¢ Grand Rapids, “Mich: 




















ay, Rico Sweet Potato plants from certified seed, 
$2 thousand, f.o.b. Avent, Miss. Shipment com- 
saenaies April ist. B. E. Green, Avent, Miss. 
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CORN 


Field selected ——~< 8 Prolifie two-eared white 
Highest ten-year average. From detasseled seed. Long 
hand nubbed. = $2.65" 








Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga.—improved Porto Rico grain, small white cob, 
Nancy Hall and Early Triumph Potato plants: $2 per half $1.46. N. A. ae Mebane, N. 
1,000; five thousand or more, $1.75. Prompt service. —e 7 
s tu eo red cob 





Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April and May 
$1.60. 



































Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 

















: Tomato plants, Barliana and Som, mailed postpaid: 
WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 2°. ;.00.%,'0.0'%. beens soe 
< 50. Cabbage -~ es aa price as 
Pepper, Ez Beet, postpaid: — sho, 50, 
Wanted.—Good white upland Rice for seed. Please 75¢: 500. $1.25. | Walter Parke, Darien, 
notify Joseph Sedlack, “Robertsdale, Ala. Millions Porto Rican Potato plants. ery 500, 
1.35; 1,000, $2.50; 5,000, $12. Express collect: 1,000. 
2.25; 10,000, $20. Tomatoes, postpaid: 200, 50c; 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | iii°i/°i°, Wiss. "ae. HPs, “Bass! 
tion guaranteed. Conger Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 





ALABAMA 


For Sale. — 160 cash buys 3-room bungalow, lot 
96x198. W. Wood, Irondale, Ala. 

For oer little farm near Fairview Veca- 
tional High School. There is a new 4-room house on 
the place. W. H. Keaton, Rt. 2, Cullman, Ala. 


FLORIDA 


120-acre farm in Marion County, Fila., suitable for 
truck and general farming. . water, 
good “ar and high school. J. T. Hall, Owner, 
Ry A. lll, Citra, Fila. 


GEORGIA 
Homeseekers Wanted.—Write us for booklet about 
Southwest Georgia. Chamber of Commerce, Cairo. Ga. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
position. Write him 


























ine Mr. Ozment, 
get permanent 
Eumectiate ly. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
Ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


Dept. 
government 








Wanted.—Girls to operate power sewing machines; 
@iso electric irons. Steady work. Good operators or 
pressers may earn up to $20 per week. Pay _ every 
week. Don't write but come prepared for wale Board 
may be had at $4 per week. The Andala Company, 
Andalusia, Ala. Athletic Underwear. 


PLANTS | 


CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO 


Cabbage and Onion plants, postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 














Fine frostproof Cabbage plants, immediate shipment. 
500 for #1; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. R. J. Williams, 
Quitman, Ga. 





Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 per thou- 
sand. Tomato plants, $1 thousand; ready now. W. J. 
Garter, Coffee, Ga. 

CABBAGE PLANTS, 75¢ PER 1,000 
High grade plants, Charleston and’ Early 
Jersey Wakefield, and Succession, mail or 

ress collect. Prompt shipment with ab- 
solute satisfaction guaranteed. Star Plant 
Company, Quitman, Ga. 

Inspected fleld grown Porto Rico Potato and Tomato 
1 

















plants: $2.25, 1,000; $10, 5,000; $18, 10,000. Cowart 
Farms, Nocatee, Fla. 

C.0.d. “Piants not promises.” Cabbage: 500, 65c; 
1,000, $1. Bermuda Onions: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. 
Sexton Co., Valdosta, Nae ERE a Ta 

Cabbage plants: 100, “B0c; 300, 7c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50, postpaid. 1 Datisfaction guaranteed. Raleigh 
Plant Co., Raleigh, N. 





PLANTS, LARGE SPER FIELD GROWN 

ading varieties. Cabbave: 75c, 1,000; 
Collards 75c; Tomato $1; Porto Rico Po- 
tato $1.75; Bell Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.25. 
Good plants, prompt shipment. Quitman 
Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Millions Cabbage, Onion: and Tomato plants; open 
grown; $1, 1,000. Plant circular free. Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
B. __' Pepper plants: $2.25, 
matoes: $1.50, 1,000; Cabbage $1: 
Barber Plant Co., Baxley, Ga 











1,000, delivered; To- 
lect for charges. 





C.0.d.— are’ varieties joa Cabbage and On- 
ions: 500, 000, $1. Sweet Pepper: 100, S5c; 
1000, $2. ‘\W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 





GENUINE PORTO RICO 
Potato plants; millions to offer. $2.25 per 
thousand; over 5,000 at $2.00. First class 
plants, full count, prompt shipment abso- 
lutely guaranteed. Cabbage and Tomato 


plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; over 3,000 at 
75sec. We oe reliable; have your banker 
look us 


AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 
Alma, Georgia 





Cabbage Plants.—Charieston Wakefield, frostproof, 
by mail prepaid: 500 plants 11 10; 1,000 plants $2. 
collect, $1 thousand. H. Green & Sons 


Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 





BERMUDA ONION AND CABBAGE 
PLANTS 


Delivered prices Crystal Wax and wae 
Bermuda (yellow) Onion plants: 
500, 70c; 1,000, $1; 6,000, $5.50. Cabbage 
ares 100, 35c; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50; 3,000, 
Day and night service and ‘plants 
sate to ary you or money re- 
unded. Lytle Plant Farms, Lytle, Texas. 





White Bermuda Onions, Big Boston Lettuce, Early 
Jersey Wakefield and Fiat Duteh Cabbage: $1, 1,000. 
Crystal Wax Bermuda Onion, $1.25 per 1,000. Marli- 
ana, Norton Wilt-Resistant and Stone Tomato: 40c, 
100. Booking orders for government certified Im- 
proved Porto Rican Potatoes: $2, 1,000; Big Stem 
Jersey, $2.50 per 1,000; f.o.b. Mrs. B. Paul, 
Leesburg, Ga. 


and Onion Plants ts.—Open field "grown. 
Charleston Wakefield. Succession, 
Dutch. Postpaid: 100, 40c; 300, 
1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Onions: 
oe Wax, pos 

$6.5 Express not pre- 














delivery, $1.75 thousand; ten thousand or more, . 
Government inspected. 4d. I. Hughes, Rockingham, Ga. 
"Sweet Potato plants, Nancy Hall or Porto Rico: 
-ALABAMA cOr- 

Georeia, ee Alabema, snd Florida, but it will pay many to use other editions of The a a a a es oe 
Prost The following table shows rates Der word for advert in this FARMERS’ per thousand. by express. April or May delivery. 
ERCHANOD depes ; t a Each nuniber or amount counts as a word. 'e have no r awer') Hillis Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fila 

advertisement for four weeks will cost ‘= times what one te would ¥ Wilsen’s certified new Bunch Porte Rico Potato 
Er good. A bushel ue. rn — nang Rng 
ivery, per 1, ivered; $2.75 express collect. 

State plainly Seaete~nams. . Cash ‘with order. J. 1. Wilson, Gadsden, Ala. 
what editions you Carolinas-Virginia. Genuine Improved Purple and Yellow Porto Rican 
wish to uss. Mississippi Calley. . Potato plants, s 32 per 1.500; 5, $1.75 per 1.000. 

AN four editions... Ki e South 5 April delivery. Governme i 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birming! treated. Sims Potato Plant. Co. ‘Pembroke, Ga. 


government 1,000; over — $1.75, 
f.o.b. Baxley, Ga. Guarantee good plants and prompt 
cere Smith Bros. Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 

ow ready for shipping; genuine Porto Rican Sweet 
paw plants, government inpected: $2 per thouand; 
five thousand or more, $1.75 per thousand. Satisfgc- 
tion pram ef J. J. Boatright, Rockingham,. Ga. 


Pure Porto Rico ants now ready to shij 


Improved Porto ae nee Hall Potato plants, 
per 








Potato plants now ready to ship 
at $2 a thousand, delivered your express or postoffice. 
Send cash with erder, don't write for prices. Prompt 
shipment; satisfaction guaranteed. 8s Padgett, 
Coffee, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Pilanis.—We now have four of the 
os varieties. Nancy Hall, Long Vine Porto om: 
T5c; 300, $1. 000, $3; 

















AY 50; 10,000, $27.50; 20,000, $50. Big Stem om 
and Bunch Porto Rican new and fine potatoes: 
100, $1; 300, $1.75; 500, tty 1,000, $4.50; 5,000, 
$18.50; 10,000, $34; 20,000, $60. All stock post paid 
or express paid. Send for Le we — potato plants. 
J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, Judson Ark, 
TOMATOES 

~ ‘Tomato plants, Stone, Matchless, Baltimore; “post- 
paidi 1,000, $1.25; 500, 70c. John B. Pope, Fitz- 
gerald, Ga. 

Tomato plants, June Pink, John Baer, Stone, Liv- 











ingston Globe and Greater Baltimore: 100, 50c; 300, 
$1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, §2.25, Coe: 5,000 or over, 
$1.50 per 1,000, by express. April or May delivery. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 
NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Fruit trees, Pecan trees and Shrubbery for sale. 


Agents wanted’ and catalogue free. Joppa Nursery 


Co., Joppa, Ala. 

~ Pruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Large steck. 
Con- 





: 90c thousand ; ‘Onions 75e th 
Plants hand selected, well rooted. Guaranteed to 
please or money refunded. Prompt ane. "Colonial 
Parma, Lake Charles, La. 


CERTIFIED PORTO RICO 
Prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Potato plants: 1,000 prepaid $2.50; 1,000 
collect $2; 5,000 or above collect, $1.75 per 


Leadin lants: 500 
wooed $1.25 1,000 col- 
ect 


5 PLANT & SEED CO. 
Valdosta, Ga. 





varieties Tomato 
; 1,000 prepaid $1.75; 


Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open field 
grown, strong, well rooted, from treated seeds. Cab- 
bage, fifty to bundle, labeled with variety name, damp 
moss to roots. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhagen, Warly and Late Plat 
Dutch. Onions: Prizetaker, ae Wax and Yellow 

Parcel post prepai 50c; 
: , $1; 500, 1 25; 
500, 90c; 1,000, ® 
. * §,000 and over: $i thousand; On- 
T5c thousand. count, prompt shipment. 
Safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
seed and plant catalog. Union Plant Company, Tex- 
arkana, , Ark. 





Exprese 





FLOWERS 


bulbs, 
Henry Field, 





blooming size, all 
Shenandoah, 


100 beautiful Gladiolus 
colors, for only $1 postpaid. 
Iowa, 

Buchanan's Zinnias.—Finest 
ten separate colors, 75c postpaid. 
phis, Tenn. 

Chrysanthemums.—Seven varieties, some of the larg- 
est grown, Hardy and four pot varieties. 15 plants $1. 
Ethel Dill, Carbon Hill, Ala. 

Beautiful Gladioli, all colors; 200 small bulbs (bulb- 
lets) for only postpaid, 5 packages (1,000) for $1. 
Henry Field, Shenandoah, Towa. 

Flowers.—Twelve beautiful. large flowering Chrys- 
anthemums, assorted colors. Strong plants, state in- 
spected, postpaid for one dollar. H. M. Taylor, Flor- 





packets, 
Mem- 


grown. Ten 
Buchanan’s, 




















ist, Rt. 3, Pensacola, Fla. 
POTATOES 

Potato Plants.—Write for dealer proposition. R. L. 
Watts, Baxley, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato plants for sale; $1.75, 1,000. 
H. B. Stone, Baxley, 

Porto Rican Potato plants; inspected, treated; $1.50, 
1,000. B. F. Willard, Baxley, 





For Sale.—Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000, 
f.o.b. Surrency, Ga. J. homas. 

Certified Porto Rican Potato plants, $2 1 1,000, 
f.o.b. Ashland, Ala. Marvin Horn, Ashland, Ala. 
Porto Rico Potato plants: $2, 1.000; 5,000 or more: 
$1.75, 1,000; cash with order. G. L. Hicks, Baxley, 
Georgia 

Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per thousand ; five thou- 
—? more, $1.75 f.o.b. Brigman Plant Co., Baxley, 
jeorgia. 











Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, very 
bushy, one year, $2; two year (sizes $3 to $10), $4 
100, delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nur- 


SEEDS 


WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otectan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black WBhbony for 
Oteotan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootens. 


series, 














7 


: BEANS 
~ Soybeans. Ww. 8. “Dudley, Lake Landing, | N. C. 


ae Beans, $8 bushel. August Schoeffel, ‘Cullman, 
A 





Soybean receivers and shippers. Write City Hay & 
Grain Co., Norfolk, Va. 


Seed Company, Dublin, Ga.—Early Speckled 
Beans, $1.50 bushel 


Four thousand bushels choice. sti wk Barly y Speckle 
Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 


Otootans.—Sound and clean. Large or small lots. 
Write for prices. Cloverdale Farm, Sandersville, | Ga. 


Ziloxi Beans $2.10; $2.60; Otoot 





Dublin 
Running Velvet 














Laredos Otootans $4; 














delivered your station. Winstead-Smith Co., Ransom- 
ville, N. 

Ninety-day Speckled Velvet Bean seed for sale; 
large or small quantities. Monticello Milling Co., 
Monticello, Fla. 

Buchanan’s Laredo Soybeans have no equal for 
hay production, Bushel $8. Catalogue free. Buchan- 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

For Sale.—Choice, recleaned 90-Day Velvet Beans, 
$1.50 bushel; single bushel $1.75. Never had better 
seed. Bush Co., Richland, Ga. 

Barly Speckled, recleaned, Seed Velvets; bushel 
a 60; two bushels $3. Satisfaction or money back. 
J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 





Choice Seed Velvet Beans, Otootan, Mammoth Yel- 
low and Laredo Soybeans. Write us for prices. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga, 


Velvet Beans, 90-Day Running, ap ha 50 per 








bushel; in new 2 or 2% oushel bags. the 
best the season affords. Screven Oil nie y- = ia, 
Jeorgia. Rie a 

Ninety-Day Speckled Running Velvet Beans . $3 50 


for two-bushel bag, freight paid any station in Ala- 





bama. th order. Sessions Trading Company, 
Enterprise, Ala. 

CANE 
Jap | Honey ( Cane seed. “one of the best. for syrup; 


per acre on just 
Bros. & Ross, 


400 gallons 
Boyd 


make from 200 to 
per pound. 


will 
medium land. 4c 
Lynnville, Tenn. 





CLOVER 











| Nancy Hall slips: 100, 50c; 
Buchanan’s, Mem- 


Buchanan’s certified 
500, 8: 25; 1,000, $3.50, postpaid. 
phis, Tenn. 

~ Eliminate risk; use_ pure strain certified Porto Rico 
Potato plants, $2 per 1,0 Thomson Seed Farms, 
Lioyd, Fla. 





Leading varieties of Pepper. Tomato Eggplant = 
Potatoes, tag 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. 





Collect, 1,000; mixed as wanted. Thomasville 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
“FREEZE: PROOF” CABBAGE 


e Plants. Our large “Winter Hardened” 
Bante wor, uninjured by recent freeze. 
ipping wenTe leston, Suc- 


Postpaid: 500 for 
$2. neni 1,000, $1.25; 
0. Do nie years of satisfactory ser- 
vis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. 


—, ay Hise 


$000, gio 


vice. 





plants, ~leading 


Guaranteed pure inspected 
red. Re ames Chauncey, 


varieties, $2, delive 
wen, Ga. 


Potato 
ady 


Buchanan's Sweet Clover.—Will grow on your poor 





waste land. 5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.50; post- 
Cc ogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 
CORN 





Alexander’s Mosbys, $2 f.0.b. Cordova, Ala. G. L. 


Alexander. 
Hastings’ Prolific Seed Corn, $3 per bushel. 
Mark Saunders, Steele, Ala 





Write 





Inspected Plants.—Porto Rican, $2.25 per thousand; 
Yellow Yams, $2.50 thousand; April delivery, R. L. 














Neal’s Paymaster corn, selected, bushel $2.50; peck 


T5e. jrady Cash, Ft. Payne, Ala. 














G 
Taptor,_ Sime. .: Ensor’s Paymaster.—Record, 146 bushels; cross-pol- 
Genuine Porto Rico plants; mteed. $2 thou- lenized, field selected, $4, S. M. Ensor, Southside, 
sand; 5,000, $8.65; 10, obo. $16. B: 0 20.000, 333. South- 
comern Fiant Furm, Baxhy, Ga. = ~ Neal’s - Paymaster seed seed corn, selected and nubbed: 
Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall peck 90 cents; bushel $2.50. G. J. McCrary, Rt. 2, 
and a ue Potato plants: $2, 1,000; 5,000 or Boaz, Ala. 
mere, (31.75. _Coumt_guarantest. Hastings’ Prolific Seed Corn, selected, $2. bushel. 
me Porto Rico + ng —, Rig certified Purity, germination and satisfaction guaranteed, James 
ord yielding seed: $3.75; $8; 1,000, "$235, Morrow, Eupora, Miss. 
paid. “John B. "Pope, Fiiagerald, “Ga Biggs Corn.—Record 180 bushels; 82 bushels up- 
Certified Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants. land acre, dry season. drouth resistant; 2 to 7 ears, 
Begirt shipping April 15th. $2.50, 1,000; 5,000 lots, medium stalk. Peck $1; bushel $3; 2 bushels $5. 
— delivered. W. H. Storey, Rienzi, Miss. Jas. Me“*itt, Ramseur, c. 
‘orto Rico Potato plants, state inspected: $2, 1,000; Cob seed 


10, 000 over, $1.75, 1,000. We guarantee satisfaction 
and quick shipment. ‘Special prices to dealers. Morris 
& Dunn. Pine Grove. Ga. 


McCalis Improved Giant gee Red 
corn, ds at Chicago Seed Corn 
Show. $3 per bushel; special price on large orders. 
HL. McCall. Shelbyville, Tenn. 





white corn known. Peck $1.58, By Buchanan's 
Yellow Prolific, Southern grown; peck $1.50, postpaid. 
Quantity price free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 





$1.50 BUSHEL 10 BUS., $1.45 BU. 
SELECTED PURE MOSBY AND NEAL’S 
PAYMASTER SEED CORN 

Yields high, winning county and state corn 
club prizes. Small orders $1.50 bushel; 10 
bushel lots 7. $1.35 per bushel. Quality 
guaranteed. Shipped same day order re- 
ceived, subject to buyer’s inspection. Send 
check with mention of this ad. 

CALHOUN mene * FARM BUREAU, 


Pure Seeds Dept., 
W BUS., $1.35 BU. 


Calhoun City, Miss. 
$1.50 BUSHEL 





Marett’s Pedigreed Douthit two-ear corn. This va- 
riety holds highest five-year average yield. Per. peck 
31; ver bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50 per bushel. 
We sell out before season is over. Marett Farm & 
Seed Company, Westminster, 8. C. 


Whatley’ 8 Prolific Corn.—The leading Southern va- 
riety for 20 years. Takes 1926 Georgia 5-acre con- 
test prize by producing 143 bushels per acre. 27 bush- 
els per acre more than closest contestant. Has led 
all varieties at Coastal Plains Experiment Station, 
Tifton, Ga., for six years by 3.4 bushels 
Buy your seed from sons of the originator. 
peck $1.25; half bushel $2.25; bushel $4; ten bushels 
and over, $3.75 per bushel, f.o.b. Send postage with 
parcel post orders, Whatley Brothers, Helena, Ga. 


COTTON 
Lightning Express cotton seed, 1%-inch staple; 
bushel. BR. L. Hardy, Senoia, Ga. 


Cook 10-10 cotton seed, 85c per bushel; 











$1.50 





Delfos cot- 





ton seed, 85c. Wintergreen Gardens, Marion, Ala. 
Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, graded 
and bushel. J Simmons, Mount- 


Ga oe $1 
ville, 8. C, 

A few bags of Cook 10-10 cotton seed of 1924 ar 
culled and in good shape; $1.50 per bushel, 8. 
Bains, Oneonta, Ala. 

Cooks 10-10 and 
Carefully ginned and recleaned; 
Rand, Leighton, Ala. 

Half .and Half.—Absolutely pure, clean and sound, 
from stock that yielded 47%% lint last year; $4 per 
120-pound bag. T. K, Chance, Alexander, Ga. 


Pure Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 








Addison’s Extra Early Prolific. 
$1 bushel. FA. A. 











privately ginned, recleaned, graded, $3 hundred pound 
bag. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
Cook 307-6 Wilt-Resistant; Cook 588-219.—Karly, 


with small plants, large bolls and 42% lint. Prices 
reasonable, Seed culled. 3B. F. Cauthen, originator 
Cook strains, Auburn Seed Farms, Auburn, Ala. 


For Sale.—500 bushels of Cooks 10-10 cotton seed. I 
made 20 bales on 16 acres last year. This is the 
variety especially recommended by Auburn for this 
section Reference: k Townley. Price per 
bushel $1.50, f.o.b. J. A. Swindle, Town- 
ley, Ala. 

Kekchi.—Remarkable improved cotton. Early, 
fruiter; very productive; matures early; big bolls; 
storm-proof; easily picked. Extra fine quality lint, 
1% inches; 33 to 35%. Supply very limited. Gallon 
$1 postpaid; bushel $4.80; 100 pounds $14.50 f.o.b. 
Davidson, Breeder, Jonestown, Miss. 


Buchanan’s Improved Half and Half Cotton.—Grown 





this place. 


rapid 





in Tennessee along northern edge Cotton Belt; ma’ 
tures fifteen days earlier than cotton grown South; 
produces more dollars to acre than any cotton. 20 
years reputation as seedisman back of these seed. 
Buchanan Seeds, Memphis, Tenn. 

mr ‘00k Improved Early Big Boll, five lock ‘cotton, “regis- 
ter No. 588 Fourteen years careful seed selection, 
grown on my farm. The best is the cheapest. Price 


$1.25 per bushel, f.o.b. Auburn. Write for informa- 
tion, Consult your county agent before buying seed. 


(Pool your cotton.) Robert E. Hudson, Auburn, Ala. 

germination Wannamaker-Cleveland, King’s 
and Simpkins’ Improved cotton seed; hundred 
pound bags $3.75 bag. Improved Rucker’s, Cook’s 
Wilt-Resistant 307-06, Half and Half, $4. North 
Carolina grown pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland, cull- 
ed, $4.50 bag. Ask for prices on Seed Corn, Field 
Peas and Velvet Beans. W. D. Stegall, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A. S. BAINS STRAIN COOK 10-10, 


BRED BY ALA. EXPERIMENT STATION 
TEN YEARS. WON MAJORITY OF VA- 





High 
Early 





RIETY TESTS CONDUCTED. 1918 BUL- 
LETIN No. 97. ALA. EXPERIMENT STA 
TION AVERAGE LEAD 


OVER 22 BEST 
VARIETIES NT PER 
ACRE. TABLE No. 1. T 

FOUR TESTS 1922-1924, LEAD BY 4 TO 
VERAGED TWO 
44 POUNDS LINT. 

1924 LEAD 39 VARIETY TEST CLEMSON 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, S. C., 21 TO 
211 POUNDS. IMPROVED BY FIELD SE- 
LECTING, CULLING AND DELINTING 
WITH SULPHURIC ACID. $1.50 PER 
BUSHEL. A. S. BAINS, ONEONTA, ALA. 





Wannamaker’s Purebred ee —These 
cotton seed were 
“Aeolian Hill Farms,” 
Selected, recleaned and eroded for planting. 
or 100 pound shipping bags, 3% bushels per bag. 

bags, "Si 10 to 25 bags, ay 9 25 and up, 
ee. > 





A “Boed Farm, Not a Seed Company.—Piedmont 
Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 1 to 9 bush- 
els, t 75 per bushel; 10 to 49, $1.65; 50 or more, 
$1.50, Won world’s record for largest authentic yield 
ever produced (30 bales on 10 acres). cked. 
5 locks to H 
cents more per pound. 
per bushel; $1 per Deseri 
request. ‘Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, Commerce, 
Ga. . J. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. 





Wilkinson pure individual Toole Wilt-Resistant cot- 
ton seed, guaranteed pure and sound. All my »5 
were saved before the storm. A limited supply of 


o= select planting seed. Wilkinson Select Big Boll 
: $4 per al pound bag; 10 bag lot $3.75; 35 bas 
oy $3. 50; 50 bag lot $3.25 per 100-pound bag. Ala- 


bama Station Cook 307-6, $4 per 100-pound bag; 

10 bag lot $3.75; 25 bag lot $3.50; 50 bag lot $3.25 

per 1 The genuine little Ninety-Day Early Spee 

Velvet Bean, 

com Headland, Ala. C. F. 
a. 


the seed kind, at per bushel ; 
Wilkinson, A 





Famous Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. 
New, improved, pedigreed strains numbers 19 and = 
bred and grown by ‘“‘The Originator and Breedér,”’ 

W. Wannamaker. Bach bag shipped carries his rl 
otherwise, not genuine. Recleaned and reginned. Also 
Wannamaker’s Bie Boll Dixie Triumph, the best wilt 
resistant cotton seed grown. Write for illustrated cat- 
alog containing detailed and valuable information about 
these seed, guarantee, and exceptionally —— small 
= and cation Prices. tatives ie 

The Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Fa . 
Matthews, 8. C, 
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least ten ear than all 
average of a bale to an acre on six hundred 
paling © Sell ee ond salting wee Reserve me 
tons of seed.” Mrs. BE. A. . Covena, Ga: “T 
am 48% lint with standard staple.” Send for 
our free which tells all about our Improved 
Half and Half. Crook Bros., Luray, Tens. 

CROTALARIA 
Fer Sale.—Crotalaria seed, $1 per ; 76 
seeds pound. 8 pounds plant an acre. Crotalaria 
returns twice es much nitregen and 
as peas and 3 4 times much as beggarweed. 
B. F. Will Gini ie, Fis. 

GRASS 

Buchanan's recleaned Sudan Grass. Free of John-_ 
eon grass. 100 pounds $6.75. Buchanan's, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

LESPEDEZA 
Choice 1926 Leapedeza seed; free sample. Red Oak 


Farm, Covington, Tenn. 








Baby Chicks. Rocks and Leghorns. Mm. 
ae ete Ala. 
Quality Chicks That Live.—Best equipped hatchery 


and poultry plant in Alabama. 
Se. Madison County Hatchery, Huntsville, 








DERSHORE. TANCRED CHICKS 


ITE LEGHORNS 








CHICK PRICES REDUCED 
Account fine hatches and ape 
we are able to offer our E- 
(TY CHICKS at reduced on e 














































Choice recleaned 1926 Leapedesa seed, $2.15 
per bushel. Provine Seed Calhoun City, Miss. 





$1.75 BUSHEL 100 POUNDS $7 


LESPEDEZA SEED 
Pan-caught. New crop, recleaned, stan- 
dardized, free of coco, Johnson a and other 
undesirable seeds. per bushel; $7.90, 
100 pounds, f.o.b. aaninping station. Order 
direct from this ad. tisf - eg guaran- 
teed. Plant now to May 15th 


LESPEDEZA SEED GROWERS ASSO- 
CIATION, INC. 
Calhoun City, Miss. 
100 POUNDS #7 $1.75 BUSHEL 





Recleaned Leapedeza seed, 
$1.75 bushel. Miss Lena Matlock Meridianriile hie, 
Shipping point, Huntsville, Ala. 


Field selected, new crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed, 
$1.75 bushel. Seed guaranteed free of all bad grasses. 
D. C. Mitchell, Calhoun City, Miss. 


Buchanan’s recleaned Lespedeza. Free of Johnson 
grass. Grows anywhere. Any quantity, 

















Nut and Coco 
bushel $1.75. Gracies free. Buchanan's, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
PEANUTS 

Peanuts. —North Carolina Runner variety. Farm- 
ers’ stock sted, 96 pound bags, $6.50; small 
White Spanish, $7.50 per 96 pound bag. Velvet ose. 
Early . 04 ety, two-bushel 
Sugar Cane . best grade, in 35-galion barrels, 
$20. » Cook's 307-6 Wilt-Resisting va- 


All fob shipping points and 
Mercantile Company (Inc. 


seed, 
riety, 100 pound bags, $3. 
ca with order. Goff 
$50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


PEAS 


For Sale.—Speckle and Mixed Peas, $1.85 per bushel 
f.e.b. Troy, Ale. Payton Nichols. 


Yellow Sugar Crowder Peas, $1.25 peck; 
w. Anderson, Citronelle, Ala. 


All varieties Field Peas. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
I buy and sell Cowpeas, carload 
quantity and price. F. H. Vernon, 
mingham, Ala. 


Iron Peas, $2.25; mixed, $2.10 per bushel. Sound, 
new crop peas, 2% bushel bags. Freight paid on 5 
bushels or more. H. B. & Olin J. Salley, Salley, 8S. C. 

Stock Peas.—Whippoorwill, Blacks, Clays, $1.95 
bushel; Eras $1.85 bushel; Mixed $1.75 bushel, f.o.b. 
here. D. C, Mitchell, Calhoun City, Miss. 

Brabham Peas at $2.25 per bushel; Iron and Brab- 
ham Peas at $2 pe Sane Iron Mixed at $1.85 Fn 
bushel. All good Davis Bros., Renfroe, a. 

TTS 

Certified Com Hall Seed Potatoes, 90c per hamper. 

pounds. G. Moun- 


Net weight 50 T. Callicutt, Blue 
tain, Miss. 











$4 bushel. 





Write for seed price list. 





Btate 
Bir- 


or less. 
Box 1606, 




















Buchanan's Dwarf Essex Rape. Greatest forage crop 
for young stock. 10 pounds $1.75, postpaid. Buchan- 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


SORGHUM 


Recleaned Karly Red Top $1.85; Barly Amber $1.80; 
all per bushel, 3 bushel bags; 25 bag lots Fade bushel 
less, Check with order less 2%. ta 
Box 426, Memphis, Tenn. 


SUNFLOWER 


Plant for Poultry.—Russian Sunflower seed, 8 pounds 
int Bere 4 ounces, 75c prepaid, C. BR. Harrison, 
ePine, Ala. 


WATERMELONS and nd CANTALOUPES 


A limited supply of true to type Excell Watermelon 























seed. Priee $1 per sound. W. N. Richardson, Good- 
water, Ala 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel; scarified 


Sweet Clover, 95% pure, $5.50. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kans. 


[POULTRY AND EGcs | 


BABY CHICKS 
B. from tested and 
at Hatchery, Athens, a — 
Purebred Barred Rock chicks, hatching eggs. 


baby 
Custom hatching a specialty, C. EB. Douglas, Snow- 
ot Ala. 


Bags free: George 




















ersey Black eo he = 100, $20; 50, $11; 25, $8; 
aclivered 100% alive, Wiggs: 15, wo, J. W. Cor 
, sapere 
~ Barred Reds, Leghorns: 100, $10; 
May $9; delivery. Ozark 


8.50; lt 
Farms, ‘ne, ft s renal yo 





“MADE-IN-CAROLINA CHICKS” 
BLOOD TESTED—STATE SUPERVISED 


Fine, large White Leghorns; dark, rich 
. C. Reds; splendid Barred Rocks. $15.00- 
$18.00 per 100. Other varieties. Write for 
cata : 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. C. 


Mathis og Chicks. —H layers. Leading 
hundred up. ‘Catalog free. Mathis 
Farms, Box a Parsons, Kansas. 
Buchanae’s famous Plymouth Rock 
25 for $4.50; eS Oe Se peo. Cata- 
logue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 
Vitality Chicks.—State Rocks, Reds, Wy- 


andottes, . 10c. Free book, 
Appleton Gity Hatchery, Applnon Clay Mon 























































































































Our trapnest records ie Thompson’ 
ly. Real layers backed "1 by y bonside ‘hig! high April 10th. Prompt shipments. 100% de- stock and ce Bess, Decoding 
records, not claims. on psgetanet that gail B er 3 3S 00 ‘ 
puts you in a ultry siness paying Th. @ 7 Leghorns and . 
worth while te, Our. prices. within Anconas .--..-.,.---.:.83:25 $6.00 $11.00  ganuusiectl Besped Mosk comp Or ante; aaice Se See: 
reach of all. Write now for catalog and Rex, Rocks, R. I. Reds and Blountevilie, Ala. 
rices on chicks and 5°f"; Densmore Wringjons seeseee Std 7.00 13.50 RHODE ISLAND REDS ~~— 
‘oultry Farms, Inc., R.F.D. 3, Roanoke, Va. waite 8 yandottes, | White pe 2 ai 5 
ocks an PRES: 4. i Rhode Island 3 season prices. Minnie 
ME og p= Baby = Gude —Rocks, be 4 $15 per 100: Feral 5 oli hresgs bPetuen 3.00 4 2 Cunningham, Collinorili, Ain 
e horns: pitized: ssorted, all heavies...... 3. Purebred ; two, $2.50, 
live actives at gaamatens. H. C. Brakebill inatchery. No dieceune on larger ¢ rdera, For, au tek wee Reds. —Sitting, ie $2.50, 
a mockiond, or : ee 
Low Booking Terms.—Super-Test accredited chicks. structive a oe book. EMPIRE HATCH. large ae layers. $1 sitting. Waite v 
ae Our low este service gets the = ERY, Box P, Hogansville, Ga. Marion Gray. Winona, hiss. 
or Three ord = Missouri State ANCONAS Trapnested Comb Rhode edo ble 
M in chicks aay moun- A Exclusively. : $1. 15; $8. 30; $7. ¥ ; 
tain flocks, Write for ‘atalae with free poultry mags henaren” Pullets, cas ae Giriritn outing $30, 50; 310 hundred ; ay Gaust try hate 
zine offer. State breed = and number w: Bristol Farm, Esom Hill, Ga. geen Write if or tes higher 4 
4 a prensa WYANDOTTES 
, stock ; 
guaranteed. We do custom ‘hatching. “Write Tor each “Write for deservotive 4 yerature and Hecal Dorcas Whixe Wyandotte eggs: $50 per 1B; 
prices, ete. Qui Hatchery, Qu Miss. - vices on growing tock. y Hollow ee 199. Wm, McOutehen, y 
BUY BETTER BABY CHICKS Poultry Farm, Bay Harbor. Fi. — if cock, $18, 190 hatched J We tom 
ANDALUSIANS 
From. the South’s most modern poultry Bias Ana _—_ Gaiaien’ Gov ; ama 
oe age Fig em ostlonel Tancred Blumere Farms, Ramsey, Ulinois, ; B18 mts wis. io poatmald.  Cironias tree a P 
Leghorns. Contest winners, Rocks and BLACK SPANISH 
Reds. We do not sell for other hatch- Ghclton’s famous White Paced Black Gpantb. ee wine et ee cs 
eries, Re 5 a Nan ay OEE Prices reasonable. J. W. Shelton, Letcher, Ala. alone, Henderson, Tena. 
7 Vy - 
(Home of the S\ E. Egg Laying Contest) — —y = eat es eid cen, mga and eau ne ite 
McCormick, B. Hubbard. ee a. & ing; = set, "hres, po get 4 4 young pullets for sale. Ca’ 
priligrade Chicks —OGiciel atete certified 200, oss wae a rr Eggs, $2 sitting, de- DUCKS—GEESE 
eeding. Leading 
ithi ch of all. Live deli Catalog free.. Fria Winners. —Fa: whi 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Bor 12, A Teras. . eee BLACK GIANTS <= is slay 30 0 taomabe iy year <r. ‘lap : Tey BL: oe. 
th Chicks. —7i%e From Missouri's largest ws my | 1 -— —Big, -—" pans 4 8 7 Zadie 
trap nest, breeding. 4 institution with official records GP Dostns Pt ae. ee ee a mae FOWL 
Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 742, Clinton, Mo. Jersey Black Giants. Farmers’ fowl.  Outel es Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
turkey in fi , Tivals him in weight. They have 
Fy Fy 8 rred. locks, Weds. $14: Ps Ry — = to eee camaghene satisfaction. Catalogue. Fish g yintad. —Poaters. Mas. Geo, A. Tayler, MOO, 
Rocks, Mi Buff Orpingtons, Wyandott 16 ; Mystic, Conn. rg 
yee a We gg + FH <anensenen TURKEYS 
Brockmeier Hatchery, Dept. F. Edwardsville, Til. ‘ Bourbon turkey roan to, hagey, £-7ear-olde, ize 
Dark Brown ioghere eggs, $1 delivered. Davis oxen; from Farms, 
at AMAZING LOW PRICES Brothers, Athena, Alle pe. sie. 
America’s for leading -old oareined Ww , ee pullets. 


emost strains, winners at 
shows and egg contests. Satisfaction; 100% live de- 
livery, quick service and a square eal guaranteed. 
Catalog Free. 


100 = 500 1000 
Wh. and Br. Lagneees. #889 $12.00 $55.00 $108 
Ancon 7.00 13.00 6 120 


Buff Leghorns, 2.50 
Barred Rocks, Reds ...... 7. 13.00 62.50 1 
White and Buff Rocks 7.50 14.00 67.50 130 
Wh, and Silver Wyandottes 7.50 14.00 67.50 130 
Buff Orpingtons .......... 7.50 14.00 67.50 130 
BL Minorca and Wh. Orps. 8.00 15.00 72.50 140 
Heavy Assorted .......+.- 50 12.00 55.00 108 
BRP ea 75 9.50 46.00 
Light Brahmas .......... 17.00 82.50 160 


LINDSTROM my Nga & POULTRY FARM 
101 Clinton, Mo. 


Edwards’ Ideal Chicka All that their name eug- 
gests. Write for catalog and reasonable prices on 
chicks of proven quality. Missouri accredited. Best 
breeds. Proven egg-production strains. Prompt shir- 
ments. Satisfaction guaranteed Edwards’ Chick 
Hatchery, Box J-50, Springfield, Mo. 


Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, 
from breeders culled and blood tested two years for 
bacillary white diarrhea by the Division of Markets 
of the State Devartment of Agriculture. Order now. 
Catalog and price list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, 
Inc., 210 Patterson Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 


~ Baby Chicks for Sale. —Hollywood strain S. C. White 
Leghorns. Bred for high egg production. All from 
selected hens. tl a all parent stock. 100% 
live delivery guar Selected pullets, 10 weeks 
old, $100 per 100; ba 25 each in less than 100 lots. 
Cowikee Mills, Poultry Dept., Eufaula, Ala. 
Through honesty, faithfulness, square dealing and 
truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End strain 
White Leghorns was founded. They originated from 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who — 307 salt, in 865 
days. Chicks from these ithe wor breeders. 
acknowledged and guaranteed the write @ greatest lay- 
ers. Rocks, Reds, Wyandott Giants, and broiler 
oan, also. One rmfllion chicks, for 1 1927. ds 
of t ls. Write 


fer a low price, literature, certificate ot guarantee 
years ex: Trail’s End Poul- 
try or Gordonsville, Va. 














Bight - weeks 
ae a. _o. prasien Russeliville, 
rown Leghorn eges, fa: 75 sitting; + hehe 
chicks, pereete to "er 100. Robt. B. Martin, Clayton, 


sn ae 293 egg strain White Leghorn eggs: 15, a =4 
3 b postpaid. Hens $1.50. Zadie Park, Bruce- 
= Tenn 


Brown pe ro —Choice steck and eggs r 











hl. 


__BERKSHIRES : 
Berkshire pigs. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 
Big type. James W. Greves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 














from my state winners. Circular J. B. owes, 
Booneville, Miss. 

Tancred’s Royal-Imperials. 
chicks, eggs, stock. Descripti 
Bonner, Lavonia, Ga. 





direct. Low prices on 
ve folder free. H.-H. 





Single Comb Black Leghorns, Lane’s strain; great 
Northern winter layers. Eggs, $1.25 per 15, delivered. 
Ramsey’s Poyltry Farm, Crouse, x. c. 


Hillview Strain White Leghorns.—Booking ; orders 
now. Baby chicks lie each; hatching eggs, $1.50 sitting 








CHESTER WHITES 


Best Chester Whites.—Pigs, service boars. Bogey 
Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
a boars. Write J. &. 











panion Oe Cedar rein, “Pen 


or cholera Samane Duroe pigs, Jerses cows. 
Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 

















of 15; two months. old pullets, 75c each. Sunnyslope Durecs, all ages and sex: cholera im- 
Poultry Yards, Meigs, Ga. mune. Satisfaction guaranteed, W. 5S. Latta, Somer- 
White Leghorn pullete and baby chicks for sale: ville, Tenn. 
Hollywood strain. iens anes over pounds HAMPSHIRES 
weight.. Our 2,600 breeders oraged more than 180 
eges each last year. Puitlets S to 0 weeks old; baby A few Pebruary pigs, either sex; oat “ee Pra ve | 
chicks, selected, 12 cents each; tive delivery guaran- no pairs akin. Matisfaction guaranteed 
teed, Lee Sanford, Roberisdale, Ala, each. €. M. Gammage, Eufaula, Ala. 
oO. L Cc. 


ORPINGTONS 


Purebred Buff Orpington eggs, $1.25 per 15, post- 
paid. Mrs. Mabel Allen, Edna, Ala. 


Buff Orpingtons.—Eggs, $2, $3 and $5 for 15. PY nr 
$20 per 100. ‘The South’s best. Catalog. 
Orpington Yards, Lewisburg, Tenn. 


Mammoth Buff Orpingtons. ath ~—% 8 pounds ; out- 
ay Leghorns. Hardy. = 
Pair winners. eges $2.15; 30, its 50, $6: 
$11.50; 20 chicks $5; all postpaid, insured, Briendia 
cockerels $3. Heldman Orpington Yards, Slaughters, 
Kentucky. 

















PLYMOUTH. ROCKS 
a. ent 4 White Rock eggs, $1.75 sitting. 
Shubuta, Miss 












more and are better 


from them. We see to that. 


BETTER CROPS 


—and Better Crops always 
bring More Profits! 


This is why it pays to buy the best seed obtainable. They cost 
than ordinary seeds. 
carries ads for only reliable seedsmen. You will be safe in buying 






The Progressive Farmer 










The ng mm Farmer, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dear 


keys for I have sold out and it 
checks and money orders. 


Sirs: Please stop my ad _ — paper for Mammoth aes oe veort 
takes half of my time sending bac 


Byhalia, Miss. 







Yours truly, 
RAYMOND THOMPSON. 










‘in our “classified columns.” 


If you bane some seeds, hogs, cattle or whatnot that you don’t 
_need you can dispose of them easily at a profit by telling about it 
t wi 

rates for any edition, given at the top of this page. 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala, 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DEPT. 






cost but little. Refer to the 





Purebred Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W., I. Owen, 
Bedford, Va. 





"POLAND-CHINAS 


























Registered cholera immune Poland ‘China pls, $12.50. 
G. W. Hamm, Bay Minette, Ala 
Spotted Poland Chinas —The mortgage lifter. Bred 
gilts at $50; sow pigs $25. W. D. Wilbanks, Rambhurst, 
Georgia. ‘ MEF 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Bulls and heifers, purebred. Sanford & Rich, 
Mocksville, N. C€, " 
JERSEYS be 
For Sale.—Roegistered Jersey bulls, four to ten 
months old, best blood lines. J.C. Hunt, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 
GOATS 
Milk Goats. Moorhurst Farm, Irvingtof, Ala. 
SHEEP 





Sheep Wanted.— Southdown strain preferred. Sher- 


binen, Blalock, Ala. 

Healthy purebred Rambouilict ram, three years 
old. Sire sheared thirty-five pounds, Price $40. 
8S. L. Cochran, Camden, Ala. 

TWO OR MORE ——— 


Wanted to Buy.—Several cars feeder hogs and stock 
cattle. Parrish & a Union ‘Chey, Tenn. 
































res. "8 fonts $5.50; ; 
red tubes $1.15. 20x4.40 balloons as shes ; red tubes 
$1.40. Send money order or ! check, 
New, high standard — = 
com, price list sent for 10c in stamps. t price 
in United States. Georgia eh S Conne pany, 
BAGS 

B P taekes yee | f d 

ags—Pay est market price for goo 

and mantels. Ry ead neee bags, any 


WPULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


yt FE, Reo Bes ee 
, Tibbee 























PRIZE TON-LITTER 











. W. Pockrus, farmer living at 

Woodville, Jackson County, cap- 
tured first prize for 1926, in the produc- 
tion of pork on the ton-litter plan, ac- 
cording to F. W. Burns, extension live- 
stock specialist. R. L. Butler, also of 
Woodville, was second. 

Starting with a litter of nine purebred 
Poland China pigs last spring, Mr. Pock- 
rus made them weigh 2,550 pounds when 
they were 180 days old, thereby exceed- 
ing the ton mark by 550 pounds. His 
cost was $5.05 per 100 pounds, the total 
feed cost being $128.95. He exhibited 

M Dy, / them at the Madison and a ~—_ 

fairs and= his winnings plus his sales 

Too L. anter: brought him $364.40, or a profit of 
$235.45 above cost of feed. 

Because good ginning means Mr. Pockrus conducted this demon- 

top prices, Get all your crop stration in codperation with J. T. Belue, 

from your field—then all the couftty demonstration agent for Jackson 

value from your crop. Take County. He fed the hogs a ration consist- 

it to the nearest ing of 60 pounds cornmeal, 32 pounds 


wheat shorts, and 8 pounds tankage from 
CONTINENT AL the time they were three weeks old until 
System Outfit 


they finished the feeding period. They 
ran.on a permanent pasture and had con- 
PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
CRUDE OIL ENGINES 


tinuous access to a mineral mixture of 
equal parts, by weight, of charcoal, 
That extra profit will come 
from 


slaked lime, and salt. : 

Mr. Butler had grade Poland Chinas. 
His litter consisted of 11 pigs. His pro- 
duction cost was $5.10 per 100 pounds. 
His profit above feed cost was $168.87. 
This was the first year for the ton- 
litter demonstration in Alabama and Mr. 
Burns said that plans are already under 
way for repeating this work again in 
1927. Among other things, it has dem- 
onstrated that Alabama farmers can pro- 
duce pork at a very low cost by having 
good hogs, taking care of them, and feed- 
ing them properly. 

There are already prospects for at least 
eight or ten ton-litters to be fed out in 
Jackson County this year. 


aa 


Hints to Florida Farmers 
(Concluded from page 8) 

winter cover crop or crop of weeds 
should be turned under and the soil put 
into condition to receive the summer 
cover crop. 

The summer crop of legumes can be 
planted generally about the last half of 
May. Until that time it would be well to 
maintain a dust mulch, using the harrow 
frequently. 

Pecan varieties susceptible to scab 
should be sprayed thoroughly during the 
growing season with 4-4-50 Bordeaux 
mixture. The first application should be 
made immediately after ‘the nuts have 
set. It is desirable to add a half pound 
of kayso to 50 gallons of the spray mate- 
rial to obtain better spreading and stick- 
ing. One pound of arsenate of lead to 50 
gallons of the spray will control many 
of the chewing insects troubling pecans. 


Use Sulphur for Red Spider 


URING and after a period of dry 

weather, especially in the spring, red 
spiders may attack any of a large num- 
ber of plants. It is wise to be on the 
lookout for them, and in case signs of 
infestation are found, to use. sulphur to 
control the spiders, says J. R. Watson, 
entomologist of the Experiment Station. 
Among the plants subject to attacks by 
red spiders are peas, beans, strawberries, 
citrus, cotton, and certain weeds. 


The best remedy for these mites is 
sulphur or some of its compounds, ap- 
plied as 4 dust or a spray. The dry, free 
sulphur can be applied with a duster. It 
will be slow in action, but will remain 
effective several days. Three parts of 
dry sulphur can be mixed with one part 
A letter t2/ Of hydrated lime, and this dusted on the 
each of our! jiants at night or early in the morning: 

One to five pounds of sulphur in 50 
gallons of water to which is added a 
‘teak aa sticker makes a good spray. Lime-sul- 

VISE AND BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. |hur, one gallon to 50 gallons of water, 


Fine Sample! 
Clean Seed! 
Large Lint Output! 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS 


5th Annual Consignment 


SOUTH CAROLINA GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 


Fair Grounds, Columbia, S. C. 


Tuesday, May 3rd, 1927 
45 HEADfrirers 49 HEAD 


3 SELECT YOUNG BULLS 
T. B. and Blood Tested for Abortion 


For catalogue write 
JAMES, Dari euten, =< C. Mall bids 
» SASeS, Sales M Dartington, 
w. W. FITZPATRICK A.G6.C.C. 
“Fleldman, Clemson College, $. C. 

















HOLSTEINS 


-HOLSTEINS 
dre Hardy 














makes a good spray also. It is not recom- 
mended for strawberries or for other 
plants in bloom. 


Grow Legumes 
ESTS conducted at the Florida Ex- 


periment Station have shown that 
Florida soils lose their nitrogen content 
rapidly, and that it is necessary to grow 
cover crops and to keep adding nitrogen 
to maintain the fertility of sandy_ soils. 
Leguminous crops serve the double pur- 
pose of being a summer cover crop and 
a nitrogen-gathering crop. 

With “money” crops bringing decreas- 
ed returns, this year offers a splendid 
opportunity for farmers to devote some 
of their poorer land to leguminous crops, 
rather than try to grow these other crops 
on it. Plant less cotton and more leg- 
umes. 

Farming to be profitable, must be a 
permanent proposition, and must be done 
on a permanent basis. One of the most 
important things affecting profits in 
farming is soil fertility, arid this should 
never be neglected. Although legume 
crops should be grown in abundance ev- 
ery year, it is particularly appropriate 
that they be grown this year. 


at ate 


The Progressive Farmer 

Patents —Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 

linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
ao D. C. Honorable’ methods. 





tents.—Time counts i for Don't 
ria delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent” —. “Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for informati on how to 5 - 
munications strictly confidential. gg Fw ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Bri tered Pat- 
ent. Attorney, 77-L Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Remnant Bundle containing 20 yards of fine dry 
goods such as gingham, percale, chambray, voile and 
scrim, no piece less than 2 yards, for only $1.98; also 
our best grade domestic, 9% cents. Write for our 
weekly price lists on scrap bundles, piece goods and 
dry goods. & W. Sales Co., Tupelo, Miss. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn Telegraphy—Pay tuition one-third .~cash, bal- 
ance after you get position. Typewriter free with 
cash enrollments, PFT, McCool Telegraph & Busi- 
ness College, Sandersville, Ga. 

SPRAY MATERIALS 

Save Your Fruit.—Use Security Brand spray and 
dust materials and have sound fruit. J. W. Woolfolk 
Company, Fort Valley, Ga. 

eee ga Dry Mix Summer Peach a —Use 
now. pounds $1; 10 pounds $1.80; postpaid. Com- 
plete line of of spray pa Catalogue free. Buch- 


anan’s, Mem; 
TOBACCO 

Hom: Tobacco.—Write for free samples and 
special "arian. Troutt a4 Son, Dept. F, Hickory, Ky. 

Best poms yy: Tobacco, chewing or smok- 
ing, 5 is $1; 10, ar 75, plus postage. Jno. 
Jones, MoKenzie, Tenn. 

Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; a $2.50. — 20c pound. Homer 
Sharon, 









































Prince, 
ie Rn —— n Le —Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.75. Gmoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
., gun United Farmers, aan Ky. 
Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed ong juicy mel- 


low red leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1. wry io, $2.50. Best 
20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 





WAPI RADIO PROGRAM 


ADIO Station WAPI, Auburn, will 

broadcast programs of special inter- 
est to farm people beginning at noon each 
day of the week of April 11. 

In addition, special musical and educa- 
tional programs will be broadcast. Tues- 
day and Thursday nights beginning at 8 
o'clock. Friday’s musical program will 
begin at 9:30 p. m. 

Beginning at 5 p. m., Saturday, a twi- 
light, program will be broadcast, and he- 
ginning at 8 p. m., the same day, a quar- 
tette from Randolph County will sing 
several numbers. On Friday and Satur- 
day afternoons baseball teams from the 
University of Illinois will play the Au- 
burn Tigers. The Friday afternoon game 
will begin at either three or four o’clock, 
and Saturday afternoon at 2:30. Each 
will be broadcast, play by play. 

P. O. DAVIS. 


WOMEN FIGHT FIRE 


ECENTLY Miss Elsa Landquist, 
teacher of the Boutwell School, Es- 
cambia County, Ala., led 10 of her pupils 
to the fire line and fought five hours be- 
fore the conflagration was under control, 
according to communications sent us by 
the State Commission of Forestry. 
Reports from the dangerous points in 
Escambia County show that six other 
heroic women turned out to oppose the 
spread of forest fires in their communi- 
ties. Most of the men were attending 
court at Brewton, leaving their home- 
steads and woodlands in charge of the 
women. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


FARM MACHINERY 
Green Pea as — treatin, free. Bullard 
Roseboro, Cc. 


Machine Works, 
FERTILIZERS 


——* Nitrate of Soda.—Will mature 
100 Fg $3.75; 7300 






































nome sis? 2; 1 Trove ‘pounds = ton $70. Catal 
pounds poun: at. e 
free. Buchanan’s . Memphis, Ten = 





GRINDING 


Send us your Razors, Clippers, and Shears to be 
ground. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, 


Ala. 
HONEY 

Pure Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet 
Clover seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Fal- 
mouth, Ky. 

INSURANCE 

Wanted.—10,000 farmers and stockmen to send 
their name and address on postal and receive our 
offer. E. B. Hilliard, Manager, 222 Woodward Build- 
ing, Birmingham, Ala. 

KODAK FINISHING 

Films Developed.—Six pictures, 25c. Reid's Studio, 

North Little Rock, Ark. 
developed 


Roll Films ey | Free.—Film packs 
15¢; Pash 4 to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, Bir- 


Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
Re He Bromberg & Co., authorized Eastman agents, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
PATENTS 






































Inventions 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 St, Bt. 





“What have yo orders. count. 0. 
Lov. at theme ats 3 





“a Tobacco.—Guaranteed good flavor. Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.75; Smoking, 5 pounds 75c; 
10, $1.25. Pay when received. Farmers Union, May- 
field, Ky. 

Tobacco.—Best red leaf Sse ies +4 pounds $2. oe 
brown $2. Best smoking $1.20; id $1. You 
postage. Satisfaction guacaniend. "False Groware’ 
Pool, Martin, Tenn. 

Tobacco, prepaid; guaranteed aged mellow chewing, 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds 
oe Rus pounds ‘$1.90. Very mild smoking, 10 pounds 

W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 

a Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.40; ten pound package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay we. 
either grade free. I 
satisfaction. 0. D. Collier "Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref- 
erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier ; Postmaster, M. 


D. Biggs. 
TREE KILLER 


Condensed Bo-Ko, enough .to kill quick over 100 
trees, $2. Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


AGENTS WANTED | 


Concord 























Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
a, Fruit trees and Ornamentals for Griffin Nur- 
A. J. Weldon, Prop., Griffin, Ga. 


aa our free sample case. Toilet At Articles, . Perfumes 
and specialties. est profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


We start ~¥ without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
pet . goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 
Wanted.—Salesmen calling on farmers to sell NitrA- 


Germ full or spare time. See our ad in this paper. 
pena ong Sales Manager, NitrA-Germ Co., Savannah, 

















Immense Profits Silvering Mirrors at Home.—Plating 
auto parts, headlights, tableware, stoves, etc. Outfits 
eS | ene free. Write Sprinkle, Plater, 530, 

arion, In 


Barn $45 to $85 extra a week, selling beautiful 
Shirts. Commission in advance. We deliver and _col- 
lect. Write quick. Fashion Wear Shirts, Dept. 
D-262, Cincinnati. 

Sell ‘‘Fixit’’ Rubber Repair. Big pay. Doubles 
mileage of tires and tubes. Self-vulcanization without 
heat or tools. Big season now. Marquette, BB2323 
Wolfram, Chicago. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils, Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


We have a wonderful Combination Brush Set for 
the home. Five pieces. Ten uses, Costs less than $3. 
100% profit. ‘Write 610 Bankers Reserve Life Bldg., 
Dept. 828, Omaha, Neb. 

Our new household device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, ere, Complete outfit 
costs less than brooms, Over haif profit. Harper 
Brush works, 205 8rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 

Hosiery free and $12 daily. Sell nationally — 
ae = hosiery. Amazing values. Experience un- 

Free sample —- ~~ -— “immediately 
Pure. ‘Silk Hosiery Co., 208 Dept. 
Chicago. 

Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write , for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, ork. 


























= ba _— oni. —— 


Dept. via 4922-28 Lincoln Ars 





$14.50 Daily Easy.—Pay introducing 

Coen Guaranteed Shirts, ? for eerie os. No —— 

or capital needed. Just write orders. We de- 

liver and collect. _ Full worki path free. —— 
Shirt Company, Lane 1826, ati, Ohio. 


xX 





LEGAL NOTICES 


Statement of the nen my Management, Circulation, 
of Farmer, Georgia-Alabams 
Birmingham, Ala. | cage 
Birmingham, Ala.; Clarence 

“ 3 Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Managing itor, W. C. Lassetter, am, Ala. ; 
Business Manager, John 8. Pearson, B: , Ala. 
Owners: (stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of stock), Clarence Poe, Raleigh, C.; 
B W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C.; Tait Butler, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Jonn 8. Eanes. Birmingham. Ala.; Eugene 
Butler, Dallas, Tex.; H. Clark, Birmingham, Ala.; 
C. L. Newman, Raleigh, Nn. C., L. A. Niven, Memphie, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Jack Tate, ° ; H. A. 
Woolf, Birmi Ala. Known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and er security holders holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 


. Sworn 
March, 
(My 





bere a the tend den et eo 


G.,Slameata Notary Public. 


a) (lot 

















































































April 9, 1927 


ORE Case threshers 
are sold every year 

than of any 

other three makes. 


* * # 


This popularity 
is the result 
of nearly a century 
of development 
and refinement 
based upon years 
of wide experience. 


* * & 


Good farmers 
and threshermen 
prefer the Case 
because it meets 
theirrequirements 
better than any 
other machine. 


Mail thecoupon. 


J. 1. Case Threshing MachineCo. 
Incorporated Established 1842 
Dept. D21 


Racine Wisconsin 





ie tli aa lace 








a Every grain grower should read 4 
| “From Flail to Freedom,” a valuable I 
j book that shows you how to prevent 
| loss and damage to harvested crops. 
' pb your name and address for a 
I copy. 
ly 
ame 
i 
| Fo ian 
] State... Peat 
i _ D-2l 

















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
Quality Baby Chicks 


Hardy, healthy chicks—the gS — gtow into MONEY 
for you—from Demonstration Poultry Farms and other 
purebred, heavy laying flocks. Catalog and excellent 
folder on care of Baby Chicks sent on request. 


3 
Wh. and Brown Leghorns, ‘guen- * 4 $14.00 $40.00 
Bd. and Wh. Rocks, BR. - 8.00 15.00 43.50 
Wh, Wyandottes, Bu 16.00 46.50 
Jersey Black Giants .............. s 20.00 ..... 
(Write for prices on larger quantities.) 


SMITH-NORRIS HATCHERY 
Box C, Clarksville, Tenn. 
(Member International Bahy Chick Association) 














KENTUCKY Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Sone Fong $1.00 
postman 

Pree ee 


chicks. Pure-bred stock selected b: staftor youget 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
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ACCREDITED 











MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, 
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KEEP CHICKS GROWING 











A’ THIS season our mail is cumbered 
with imquiries relative to the feed- 
ing of young chicks. 
There is no fixed rule for feeding 
chicks, because it is so largely a personal 
matter. The success of one records the 
failing of the other. The experimental 
stations are giving us dependable data 
on feeding which if carefully followed 
spell success. Cornell’s ration and daily 
bill of fare is used with good results and 
is very popular and I believe every one 
reading this article will be sufficiently in- 
terested to adopt it. This ration will 
give the best results when the chicks are 
given range on fresh sod and shade is 
provided. Following is the ration :— 
Grain Mixture No. 1— 

5 pounds cracked corn (fine). 

3 pounds cracked wheat. 

2 pounds pinhead oats, steel-cut oats, 

oat flakes. 
Grain Mixture No. 2— 
6 pounds cracked corn (medium). 
4 pounds wheat. 
Grain Mixture No. 3— 

500 pounds cracked corn. 

200 pounds barley. 

200 pounds wheat. 

100 pounds heavy oats.t 
Mash Mixture— 

25 pounds yellow cornmeal. 

20 pounds wheat bran. 

20 pounds wheat flour middlings. 

10 pounds fine ground heavy oats.t 

10 pounds fine ground meat scrap (50-55 per 

cent protein). 
5 pounds bone meal. 

10 pounds dried milk products (use part 

buttermilk). 

Y% pound fine ‘salt. 

1 per cent medicinal cod-liver oil.§ 

tIf heavy oats (40 pounds or better’ cannot 
be obtained, omit the oats. 

tIf re-ground heavy oats cannot be obtain- 
ed, omit them and increase the cornmeal from 
25 to 35 pounds. 

§Equal to about 1 pint to 100 pounds of mash. 
Using the hands or a stick, mix the oil with 
a small amount of mash. Spread the mixture 
over the remainder of the mash, shovel and 
mix thoroughly. 


Below is given the daily bill of fare to 
aid readers in feeding the above ration :— 


Third Day to Second Week 


6 a. m.—Give hard grain mixture No. 1 
litter, about one handful to 100 chicks. 


9 a. m.—Feed all that will be cleaned up in 
15 minutes of the mash mixture, moistened 
with sour skimmilk or buttermilk, or canned 
tomatoes. 


12 m.—Same as at 6 a. m. 
* 3p. m.—Same as at 9 a. m. 
6 p. m.—Same as at 6 a. m. 


Second Week to Six Weeks 


6 a. m.—Give hard grain mixture No. 1 in 
litter. 


12 m.—Mash mixture, moistened with sour 
skimmilk or buttermilk or canned tomatoes. 
Put 2 inches of the dry mash mixture in a 
box about 4 inches high and let the chicks 
have it for about 5 hours. 


6 p. m.—Same as at 6 a. m. Some of grain 
mixture No. 2 may be given the fifth week. 
Six te Twelve Weeks 
6 a. m.—Gradually change hard grain mix- 
ture No. 1 to mixture No. 2; mash mixture, 
dry, in hopper all day. 
12 m—Grain mixture. 
6 p. m.—Grain mixture. 


Twelve Weeks to Maturity 


6 a. m.—Hard grain mixture No. 3 in litter 
or outside in leaves or grass. Mash mixture 
before the pullets at all times. 


6 p. m.—Hard grain mixture No. 3 as at 
6 a.m. Change from the growing to the lay- 
ing mash a week or two before moving the 
birds to winter quarters. 

Chicks will grow faster when fed five 
times than when fed only three times 
daily, but it should be borne in mind that 
more harm can be done to the young 
chicks by overfeeding than by under- 
feeding. Young chickens should be fed 
not more than barely enough to satisfy 
their appetites and to keep them exer- 
cising, except at the evening or last meal, 
when they should be given all they care 
to eat. 

Sour skimmilk or buttermilk, water, 
small grit, and fine charcoal should be 
kept before the chicks. As they grow, 
larger pieces of charcoal and grit may be 
used. Green feed must be supplied regu- 
larly beginning the second day. 

CHAS. T. CORNMAN, 


or 


- 





in 








enough to receive it. 


the first 48 hours. 


their feed. 


every time. 








|PAN-A-CE-A. 


Prevents and relieves 


little-chick ailments 
Grve chicks no feed until their systems are strong 


Nature provides nourishment for 
Then raise them the Pan-a-ce-a way. 


Pan-a-ce-a prevents indigestion and indigestion 
leads to bowel troubles which cause more chick losses 
than all other causes combined. 


Pan-a-ce-a keeps the system free from poisonous 3 
waste materials, which are often the cause of fatal — 
no leg weakness where Pan-a-ce-a is fed regularly. 

Pan-a-ce-a is a valuable nerve tonic which brings 
into healthy action every little-chick organ. 


the appetite and enables chicks to get the good of 


Pan-a-ce-a contains the best blood builders known. 
It supplies the important minerals so necessary to bone 
development, muscle making and feather formation. 
A Pan-a-ce-a chick outfeathers a non-Pan-a-ce-a chick 


Pan-a-ce-a your half-grown fowls 


If you want early broilers, if you want pullets that 
will mature into fall and winter layers, you must prevent 
the backsets in your flock. Pan-a-ce-a is your insur- 
ance policy. Add it to the ration daily—one pound 
to every fifty pounds of mash or feed. Costs little to 
use. The price of one two-pound broiler will pay for 
all the Pan-a-ce-a 200 chicks will require for 60 days. 


If Pan-a-ce-a does not do all we say, and if it does 
not make you a real profit, take the empty container 
back to the dealer and he will refund your money. 


I Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 





It whets 























PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 














Blood tested. State 

largest producer. 

chick, Just a penny more than ordinary kind. 
“Just eh penny buys you a L 


hicken.’ Ten thousand 








DRUMM 7 EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


BABY CHICKS! 


Postage paid. Live arrival and purebred 
guaranteed. Single Comb White Leghorns 
and Single Comb Anconas: 








50 Chicks ....$7809 S00 Chicks ..$ 6250 
100 Chicks |, ..$13.00 1,000 Chicks . .$120.00 
ETOWAH HATCHERY 


Box 564, sden, thems | 

















BABY CHICKS! ,.&iton 


All breeders culled and banded with ate Sone a 
Priced as follows: 








{ WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS | 


HANSON-TANCRED STRAINS 
Trapnested, Pedigreed 
inspected and blood tested by N. C. Dept. of 


ion Ten pullets iaid 2,362 eggs Ala. Contest. 
-_ one 270; low one 192; average 236. Valu- 
able catalog of 32 pages ; write now. It's 


tree. 
HOWARD FARM, 








DUNN, N. C. 
cae 








Big C.0. D.Chick Offer 


See 
wre tor SW, 


1.W.Ossege Hatehery.27 





Trapnested, Pedigrecd. over 216 
wach. as low 
per hundred. Tlustrated literature FRED. 
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AR, tam ae ae oes 
GaRSk Bt -wesedd eariyes seer tc 





n ™ 





Poultry Specialist, V. P.L 


Oe went te ae ea ues to Sahl pe 












state foll 100 = 500 1,000 
Barred and White ™ © ‘ 
and S. C. Reds .............. -$15.00 $72.50 $140.00 
and Silver 
Orpingtons, 8, C. B. 1. Whites 16.00 77.50 150.00 
and Brown 
sa “cashes,” hs “aisdadts oil head ae 
A d str. oy 
ae. 100% live a guaranteed. 
MODERN aa aa 
Bex P, t. Blanchard, Oble 





Hatcheries are now opén 
pA ge thd ah 
Sicke, oe vie, deo 
c s, show 

eggs, a hatching. 
Blood tested flock. Write 
for Catalogue. 

FOURTH DISTRICT 

A. & M. SCHOOL 


Carrollton, Georgia 








TANCRED CHICKS 


ACCREDITED 
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Makes Hay-Cutting 
A Shorter, Easier Job 


Before you get once around your hay field, you will recog- 
nize the superior features built into the John Deere High-Lift 


Mower. 


_ Its higher, easier lift with either foot or hand lever permits 
you to instantly meet with little effort every field condition 


John Deere 
High-Lift Mower 


as it arises. 


Its 21-point clutch insures in- 
stant starting of the knife in the 
heaviest hay. 

Its patented balanced drive 
gears deliver maximum power to 
the knife. Its carefully-fitted cut- 
ting parts, made of highest- 
grade materials, insure clean-cut- 
ting for a longer period with less 
repair expense. 

The simple field adjustments are 
easy and quickly made to keep the 


John Deere in good cutting order. 


Don’t forget when repairs are 
necessary, you can easily make 
them right on the farm with ordi- 
nary tools. 


Before you buy, see the John 
Deere. Get on the seat; operate 
the lift. Note the extreme sim- 
plicity of this machine. It’s a 
John Deere quality product— 
your assurance of satisfaction. 


FREE MOWER BOOK FOR THE ASKING 
A post card will bring you a folder that fully illustrates and de- 
scribe: 


3s this famous mower. 


TRADE 





Ask for Booklet SM- 735 


MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





you C AN depend on getting a square deal when you order 


from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 











BUY THIS BETTER ROOFING 


Play safe— make barns and all 
farm buildings weather tight, pro- 
tect your home, stock and crops 
with Wheeling Channeldrain Roof- 
ing. It can’t leak. A patented lap 
-ontains the draining 












Channeldrain is more than a dur- 
able galvanized roofing. It is 
heavily coated with pure zinc— 
has full weight base and resists 
fire, lightning and rust during long 

years of service. Buy 





channel. All rain that 
gets under the edge of 
the lap drains off. 
Water cannot get un- 
der the roof itself. 

Wheeling Corrugating 
Co., Wheeling, West Va. 


Hinge-Joint Fence 


Protect stock with Wheeling 











it from your dealer, 
being sure to ask for 
genuineChanneldrain. 
BRANCHES: 
New York St.Louis Chicago 
Philadelphia Kansas City 
Chattanooga Minneapolis 


Hand-Dipped Metalware 


Thirty-six years experience 
has proven the superiority ot 
the Wheeling process of dip- 


. The hi int gives Ask your dealer to show 
oman fe Bae ae rl res ‘ou this new improved ping metalware by hand in 
longer, gives greater service; Wheeling Pail. Stronger, pure molten zinc. Ask for 
the fence it pays to have on better looking; — Wheeling Stock Pails, Well and 
ur farm. Fuil gauge wire, wee) Ries se ER ot Water Pails, Tubs, Baskets, 
P ‘ Measures, Ash and Garbage 





weight; easy to put up; 
coated against rust. 





Cans at your dealers 





__ fally zine 
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ALMOST AS GOOD 

“Why did you put that mud turtle in your 
sister's bed?” 

“Because I couldn’t find any frogs.”’—Amer- 
ican Boy. 

OUT OF STYLE 

A young doctor had prescribed castor oil 
for the baby. 

“But, Doctor,” protested the young mother, 
“castor oil is so old-fashioned!” 

“Madam,” replied the Doctor, “babies are 
old-fashioned things.”—Cornell Widow. 


AN IMPRESSIVE METHOD 


A Negro mammy had a family of well-behav- 
ed boys. One day her mistress asked—‘‘Sally, 
how do you raise your boys so well?” 

“Ah’ll tell you, missus,” answered Sally. 
“Ah raise dem wid a barrel stave and Ah 
raises ‘em frequent!” 


LOST OR STRAYED 
“I see the bank is looking for a cashier.” 
“I thought they hired one last week?” 
“That’s the one they’re looking for!” 


SCANDAL! 


When the donkey saw the zebra 
He began to switch his tail; 

“Well, I never!” was his comment, 
“There’s a mule that’s been in jail.” 


DIPLOMATIC UNDER DIFFICULTIES 

Judge—“Prisoner, the jury finds you guil- 
ty.” 

Prisoner—“That’s all right, Judge, I know 
you’re too intelligent to be influenced by what 
they say.”—Commerce and Finance. 


MISUNDERSTOOD 
Young man gave his sweetheart a bouquet 
of flowers. 
She remarked, “They are so beautiful, and 
so fresh, and there’s some dew on them still.” 
Young man, blushingly replied, “Yes, a 
dollar and a half.” 


SUBTLE ENOUGH 


A patronizing young lord was seated op- 
posite a famous scientist at dinner one even- 
ing. During a lull in the conversation he 
adjusted his monocle and leaned toward the 
scholar. 

“Aw, y'know, Mr. Jones,” he drawled, “I 
passed your house this mawning.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Jones. “Thank you 
very much.’’—Canadian Magazine. 


YES, IF NEEDED 


The candidate had completed a full course 
of study in veterinary. surgery, but had never 
practiced. He branched out into politics 
During a meeting his political enemies re- 
ferred to him as “the vet,” and in a heated 
debate one of them asked, ‘“‘Are you really a 
veterinary surgeon?” 

“Why do you ask?” queried the 
witted politician, “Are you ill?” 


HAMBONE'S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P, ALLEY —Gppet ite tee 


quick- 














oe 


WEN You BUYS A AuUTo 


ON DE CREDICK You 
DON’ NEED NO HAHD 
ROAD To TRAVEL-- 


| Yous Got ont!!! 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Tain’ no sign you's prospe’ous jes’ ca’se 
you's got money loant out on in-trus’— 
“9% ain’ prospe’ous less’n dey pays you 





~ Ru 






























LOVED one 
passes on. The 
anguish of soul is al- 
most unbearable. It is 
unthinkable that one 





with such a burden 
“4 should consider prac- ‘ 
E tical matters and yet § 


what may transpire in 
future years justifies 
calm study in those 
dark hours, 


The funeral ap- 
proaches. Is it to be 
merely an occasion of 
respect? A display of 
emotion? 


Or is it to be the lay- 
ing away of all that 
is mortal of that lov- 
ed one in a resting 
place amply protected 
against the ruthless 
elements ? 








That people are today 
‘thinking seriously of 
such matters is prov- 
ed by the remarkably 
growing demand for 
the protection afford- 
ed by the Clark Grave 
Vault. 

Merely by asking for 
the Clark Grave Vault 


you may be certain 
you are providing 
positive and perma- 


nent protection. 


This is the famous vault 
(sold at a very reason- 
able cost) that is design- 
ed according to an immu- 
table law of Nature. It 
has never failed. Being 
made of 12 gauge Key- 
stone copper steel, or 
Armco Iron, with a plat- 
ing of pure cadmium (ap- 
plied by the Udylite Pro- 
cess, exclusive to this , 
vault) it offers the great- BY 
est resistance to rust ‘Ss 
that is known to science. 








a 














Also, because it is made 
of metal, it is not porous. 







Leading funeral directors 
will gladly supply the 
Clark Grave Vault be- 
cause they know it is 
absolutely dependable. 












Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 
THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 



















: by 
GRAVE VAULT 
This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault, It is a means of identifying the 


vault instantly. Unless you see t mark, 
the vault is not a Clark, 




























EES SRT URN CET? 


which make a horse wheeze, 
roar, have thick wind or 
choke-down can be reduced 
with Absorbine. Also other 
bunches or swellings. No 
blister, no hair gone, and horse 
kept at work. Itiseconomical. 
Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. 
Horse book 3-S free. 

A thankful user says: “Completely removed 
flesh growth on gland about 7 inches diameter, 
Sincerely t you for good advice and 


ABSORBINE 
iw. F. YOUNG, Inc. 384 Lyman St), Springfield, Mass. 







































TRADE MARK REG 5.PaT.O 












